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THE OUTLOOK. 


E hardly thought when last week we said that 

the defeat of the Morrison bill did not indi- 
cate a cessation of the tariff agitation, that our words 
would so soon receive a practical confirmation. Almost 
immediately following its defeat, Mr. Hewitt intro- 
duced a similar measure for the reduction of the 
tariff—a measure which differs only in details, not in 
any respect in prineiple, from the previous one. But 
its free list is larger and its reduction of duties greater. 
It does not now seem probable that he will succeed 
in getting this measure before the present session of 
the House for its consideration ; it will hardly pass 
the Committee. But its introduction clearly shows 
that the free-trade section of the Democracy do not 
intend to leave the question alone; and that they 
will, if they can, compel the Democratic Convention 
to take it up in its platform, if not in its candidate. 
Indeed, we do not see how it is that any of our con- 
temporaries see in the defeat of the Morrison bill an 
evidence that the Democracy have given the question 
the go-by. On the contrary, it indicates, as far as it 
indicates anything about the status and purpose of 
that party, that it is three to one in favor of a con- 


— 


tinued agitation of the tariff question till a material 


reduction of duties is accomplished. 


The session of the New York Legislature which 
closed last week was the most remarkable in the his- 


able to rally political influence enough to defeat the 


tory of the State. No single session has ever paid | 
so much attention to the affairs of this city, or, upon 

the whole, done so much for its interest. Much re- 
mains still to be done, but great progress has been made 

toward unifying, simplifying, and purifying the man- 

agement of municipal affairs. The aldermen have been 

deprived of the power of naming the heads of the de- 

partments, the Civil Service bill has been amended so as 

to apply to this city, the Board of Estimate will here- 

after have two members elected on a joint ticket, the 

Commissioner of Public Works will be appointed by 

the next Mayor, as will also the Corporation Counsel 

and the heads of other departments; the salaries of 
the County Clerk, Sheriff, and Register are fixed by 
law, and the immense emoluments of these offices will 
not hereafter go into the pockets of officeholders to 
be taxed as a corruption fund for political purposes. 
This last measure is a tremendous blow at the local 
political machines, since it cuts off a large part of 
their revenues. Several important bills have been 
defeated, and defeated by ther action of the men from 
whom their constituents had a right to expect far 
greater political honesty and capacity. The defeat of 
the Bureau of Elections bill is a serious blow to the 
reform interests in this city, since it enables O’Brien 
to hold a considerable part of the power which he 
has used in a way that has brought Republican local 
management down to the level of the Democratic. 
This result is largely due to Isaac Dayton, who has 
supplemented his former tremendous onslaughts on 
O’Brien by a very successful effort to keep him in 
power. Mr. Dayton’s name may be marked for fu- 
ture defeat. Senator Gibbs secured an amendment 
to the Park Commission bill in the Senate, which 
will give a triple-headed commission instead of a sin- 
gle responsible commission—an action which the city 
of New York will not be slow either to forget or to 
forgive ; he may have the consciousness of knowing 
that he has perpetuated the worst system of manage- 
ment that any public pleasure-ground was ever kept 
under. It is not too much to say that the remarka- 
ble results of this session of the Legislature have 
been secured largely by the energy, the perseverance, 
and the courage of one man, Mr. Roosevelt; he has 
given the reform : sentiment an expression so ra- 
tional, so emphatic, and so powerful, that the ma- 
chine leaders in both parties did not dare to oppose 
him. It was only on the last issue that O’Brien was 


Bureau of Elections bill, and so to keep afloat a sys- 
tem which would otherwise have been totally de- 
stroyed ; and it is not pleasant to record the fact that 
Mr. O’Brien succeeded by the help of Republican 
votes. 


The death of Mr. Charles O’Conor removes from 
earth one who was for years a leader of the New 
York bar, but who had been removed from active 
life for some time by ill-health and age. His active 
participation in the prosecution of the Tweed Ring 
is fresh in the minds of many of our readers, and his 
successful conduct of the once famous but now for- 
gotten Forrest divorce case will be still in the mem- 
ory of some of them. He was not an eloquent man, 
nor in any sense a genius ; and has given the secret 
of his success, in answer to an inquiry, in the one 
word ‘‘ study.” He devoted himself to his profession 
with a single-heartedness not very usual in our days, 
in which the law is so often a road to politics, rail- 
roading, and speculation; he rarely took a case 
merely for the fee, and always gave his best work to 
every case which he undertook, whether the fee was 
large or small ; and he possessed a. mind singularly 
clear and lucid, with a rare capacity both for under- 
standing others and making others understand ‘him. 


_ | In both direct and cross;examination of witnesses his 
| peer has seldom been seen. His career was a/rémark- 


able one even for Amerioa ; he started in life without 


an ordinary education, and by his fidelity, conseien- 
tiousness, devotion to his duties, and hard work, put 
himself certainly second to no one at the bar of his 
State, and scarcely to any one at the bar of thé’ United 
States. His success in politics was in the inverse 
ratio to his success in the law. He was, throughout 
the war, and before it, a resolute, honest, and un- 
swerving pro-slavery man.; belonged to the extreme 
reactionists ; and, in entire consonance with his career 
throughout, offered his legal services to Jefferson 
Davis upon his arrest and when his trial for treason 
seemed imminent. Fortunately for the country, they 
were never required by the distinguished prisoner. 
Acumen, lucidity, and conscientiousness are not 
sufficient to secure success in politics. One must 
also understand the trend of his age; and that Mr. 
O’Conor did not understand at all. No one can 
succeed in politics who does not comprehend what 


God is working out in the political nn = his | 


times. 


The English Government has been sustained, in 
Parliament by a majority of 28. Those who:remem- 
ber the warlike policy of Mr. Forster in Ireland and 
know the warlike nature of the man will not be sur- 
prised. that he made one of the strongest speeches 
against the Government of which he was recently a 
member; and those who have got accustomed to 
look for chronic and uniform inconsistency in the 
Irish members will not be surprised that they belied 
the expectations of the Government whips,” if not 
their own promises—this is alleged—and voted for 
the censure of the Government for not establishing a 
protectorate over Egypt such as England established 
under Cromwell over Irefand, Mr. Gladstone, with 
his accustomed frankness and outspokenness, de- 
clared that El Mahdi was fighting for freedom, and that 
England should rather sympathize with him and the 
„rebels“ than attempt to put the rebellion down. 
He reiterated the declaration which he has hereto- 
fore made, that General Gordon is safe, and that the 
Government will do whatever is necessary to insure 
his safety. It is a little curious to note how this 
speech, or the vote of Parliament, or the report that 
the Irish vote would have been given to the Govern- 
ment if it had been necessary to secure its victory, 
has wrought a change in the convictions of some of 
our contemporaries, who have suddenly discovered 


that England could not send an army into the 


Soudan even to rescue General Gordon without en- 
tangling itself in a war for the practical mainte- 
nance of Egyptian authority over that unhappy 
country, or a permanent protectorate by England 
over it, an undertaking which, even on economic 
grounds, would almost inevitably cost more than it 
would come to, supposing that on moral grounds it 
could be defended; which is at least an open question, 
and that it could be accomplished at all without 
dangerous European complications, which, as we 
showed last week, is more than doubtful. 


We can put here in a paragraph yee 1 of last 
week's meeting of the Methodist Church Conference, 
80 far as they are of interest to the general public. 
The week has been expended in the settlement of 
three questions: How many bishops shall there be 
Who shall be the bishops? and, Shall women be 
licensed to preach? There has been a strong minority 
in favor of electing a resident bishop for Europe; 
India, and Africa. After a warm and long discus- 
sion, the report from the Committee on Episcopacy, 
recommending the election of five bishops, was lost, 
and the amendment, recommending four bishops, 
was agreed to. This leaves the church im India, 
which at present numbers eight thousand souls, 
under the oontrol of a presiding older. The bishops 
elected are Drs. Ninde, President of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute au Evanston, III.; Walden, o the 
Book Oonoern at Cincinnati; W. F. Mallalien, Presid- 
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confirms in all respects, from the legal point of view, 
the conclusions reached by the Council a few weeks 
ago from the ecclesiastical point of view. The court 


- hol@s that the church is a Congregational church; 


that the trustees and society hold the property for 


the benefit and use of the church ; that the church 


has a right to use the building for meetings by itself 
without the presence of such members of the society 
as are not also church members; that Dr. Newman is 
not the pastor of the church, but its stated supply, 


apd that he has no right to exercise such of 


the functions appertaining to his office as are 


peculiar to the pastorate as distinguished from the 
temporary supply; he is not even a member, and 
therefore has in it no political or ecclesiastical rights. 
He is allowed to continue to preach and to administer 
the ordinances, but, if we understand the effect of 
the decision aright, not to throw a casting vote, or to 
preside at business meetings, or at meetings of the 
Board of Deacons, 
tive functions belonging to the pastor ea-officio, The 


question whether the Church has a right to dismiss 


him without the concurrence of the Society the court 
does not pass upon; neither did the Council; both 
expressed a doubt whether the attempted dismissal 
was regular and legal. The trustees are not en- 
joined from continuing to pay Dr. Newman his sal- 
ary, and we judge that the decision will make no 
immediate change in the situation of affairs, though 
it may prepare the way for a further movement lead- 
ing toachange. It is reported that the interest on 


the mortgage has not been paid, and that the mort- 


—* or anti- Newman, party. 


gagees are about to sell out the church under the 
mortgage. If this report is true, it is not improbable 


that it is in pursuance of a plan of the Society, who 


have all along thought it best to remove from the 
present locality, but have been in this ere by the 


THE MORAL OF THE PANIC. 
HE panic in Wall Street is over. There is no in- 
dication at this writing that it will extend be- 
yond the Street. One savings bank in Newark, N. J., 


has suspended. but its suspension appears to be whol- 
ly due to an illegitimate loan of a million dollars 
to Fisk & Hatch without proper security, and if, as is 


possible, Fisk & Hatch resume, the bank’s capital 


will be unimpaired. There is no reason to anticipate 
any general bankruptcy or extensive disaster. 


Men 
holding securities that ever were worth anything, and 


not compelled by stress of circumstances to realize 
on them, will do well to hold on to them. There is 
no reason for any impaired confidence in the general 


banking institutions of the country, or any weaken- 


ing of that confidence which is the basis of all modern 


business. There is anew warning furnished against. 
that wild kind of expectation of great profits which 
is based on no intelligent understanding of the rela- 


tions of demand and supply, which is the basis of all 


illegitimate speculation, and which has about the same 


relation to a healthy commercial confidence that the 
visions of a hasheesh eater have to sight. The.men 
whose crimes or follies, or both, are responsible for 
this disaster are naturally reticent ; the newspaper 
reporters are not exempt from the weaknesses of 


gossip mongers, and there is doubtless some exaggera- 
tion in their reports, for even the Wall Street Devil is 


not as black as he is painted; and there is no pros- 


pet of any official investigation, except that which is 


being conducted into the affairs of Grant & Ward. 
Our statement of the facts must therefore be 


read, like a bookkeeper’s statement, E. and O. E.— 
Errors ‘and Omissions Excepted; but we judge the 


essential facts to be substantially as follows: ' 
1. Mr. Ward organizes a firm of brokers with a 


capital consisting of $200,000 or thereabouts, and the 
reputation of General Grant's name. 
friends on the Street that owing to General Grant’s 


He tells a few 


influence he has Government contractson which there 
are immense profits. The rumor, once started, goes up 
and down the Street, and is easily and greedily swal- 


_ lowed. There are many men who would scorn to rob an 


nor to perform any other execu- | 


has attempted a confidence game; nor the only one 


| taken risks with them that no man has a right to 


whatever they want, for their names are essential to 
his scheme; gets deeper and deeper in the mire ; until, 
when the crash comes, the firm owe fifteen million. 
dollars, and have not a dollar to pay it with. 

2. Mr. John C. Eno, the President of the Second 
National Bank, graduated at Yale College only a 
ſew years ago. He was put at the head of this 
institution by his father’s influence. He had 
neither training nor experience to fit him for his place. 
The young man eaught the fever of speculation, drew 
out between three and four million dollars of the 
funds of the bank, and lost it in gambling specula- 
tions in Wall Street. This could hardly have been 
done without arousing the suspicions of some of the 
bank directors. It could hardly have been done 
without a suspicion, on the part of men who were 
plucking ” this inexperienced youth in gambling 
operations in Wall Street, that the money of which 
they were robbing him was not his own. | 

3. Mr. George I. Seney is well and widely inate 
in religious circles by his generous benefactions to great 
charities. It is scarcely more than a year since the 
papers gave elaborate descriptions of the Seney Hos- | 
pital founded by him. So far as the public ean judge, 
it now seems doubtful whether he has not been un- 
consciously giving away other people's money. He 
was President of the Metropolitan Bank ; speculator 
in Southern and Western railroads of a doubtful 
character; and borrower of the bank’s money on 
very dubious securities. Mr. Seney has retired 
from the bank; its losses have been made good ; a 
new President has been elected; and the bank is 
going on with renewed capital and renewed confidence. 

4. In addition to these facts, which appear upon 
the surface, are two others. about which there is no 
doubt. Such a crash as this isa revelation. Mr. 
Ward is not the only adventurer on Wall Street who 


who has succeeded. What is remarkable about his 
case is simply the scale on which his operations were 
conducted, and the number and respectability of his 
victims. Mr. Eno is not the only bank official who 
has speculated with bank funds. Sometimes they 
succeed ; and then we hear nothing of the speculation. 
Sometimes they make good their losses quietly ; and. 
then we hear: nothing. No bank president could. 
make way with three or four million dollars of bank 
deposits if no other bark official ever made illegiti- 
mate use of bank funds. Mr. Seney is not the only 
bank president whose good reputation and official posi- 
tion have been made to aid him in doubtful specula- 
tions ; who, without making way with bank funds, has 


take with another man’s: money, = with his 
knowledge and consent. 

On the other hand, these eee Dataulters, 
and Speculators are the exceptions. The general 
atmosphere of Wall Street is one of honesty. If 
it were not so, such a revelation as that of the past 
two weeks would bring the whole fabric of credit 
tumbling with a crash to the ground. No one would 
trust any one. But trust is not destroyed; hardly 
impaired. The banks combine and promise each 
other their mutual aid. They have made common | 
cause against the panic; and this simple fact is a 
testimony, to the Street and to the world, that these 
men, who know each other, trust each other; and are 
willing to leave their res, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honors in each other's hands. Notwithstand- 
ing the unsoundness illustrated by the occurrences of 
the past fortnight, the heart of commercial and bank- | 
ing business in America is sound. Notwithstanding 
these dishonesties, the mass of batikers are both hon- 
est and cautious. The exceptions and their little ef- 
fect i in destroying confidence prove the mgs 


We shall leave the trade Journals to suggest what, 
if. any, legal measures ought‘ to be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of such commercial disasters. Some 
old moral truths receive a new illustration and em- 
phasis in these events. Confidence should be a plant 
of slow growth. An Adventurer is no more worthy 
of ‘credit. because he conducts His thimble-rigging 


ndividual who think it, legitimate to rob the Govern- 


with stocks. Influence should * be allowed 
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The debt to honesty should be paid before the debt 
to charity. These truisms are old. But life is per- 
petually preaching old sermons. There is no preacher 
who repeats so often as he. aa 
The deeper lesson lies in the warning of these in- 
cidents against the American craze to make haste to 
be rich. No honest man will desire to get money 
any faster than he earns it. Society is a joint-stock 
corporation. The man who wants to take more value 
out than he puts in is essentially a dishonest man. 
He who consumes more than he produces is either a 
beggar or a thief ; that is, he lives either by charity 
or by dishonesty. The market gardener who makes 
the before weedy soil produce lettuce and cabbage 
for the food of man is a more valuable and honor- 
able member of society than he who spends his life in 


shrewdly betting on the rise and fall of stocks, pork, 


or grain. We do not condemn all speculation. Ina 
sense, every merchant who buys flour at $8 a barrel, 
to sell it again at $8.50, speculates. All successful 
trade is buying at a lower price and selling at a 
higher. Middlemen are a necessity. The hand 

which takes the food from the table and carries it to 


the mouth is a middleman, and the stomach does not 


grumble because it has to nourish the hand. But all 


unproductive speculation is a fraud; all specula- 


tion which does not enhance values by facilitating 
exchange. All attempt to make money out of some- 
body else is dishonest ; the desire to make it in that 
way is a dishonest desire. So long as that desire 
dominates men's hearts, rules, whether of the Street 
or of the Legislature, will only be like patent locks 
while burglars live: every now and then they 
will be picked or blown open. We believe that 
the great mass of successful business men in the 
city of New York are honest men; honest in 
ambition as well as in action. Their aim in life is 
to see how much they can put into the concern, 
not how much they can get out of it. But 
whether this be so or not, this is the only honest aim. 
All wealth is the product of honest industry. Any 
man who wants to get possession of wealth which he 
has not produced by honest industry—industry of 


-hand or brain, of action or thought—wants to rob his 


neighbor. Rob is a short word; but it is a plain 
word; and it expresses exactly what we mean. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 

N a recent Sabbath-school article on the closing 

Verses of the fifteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, I expressed my disbelief in ‘the resurrection 
of the body. That article has brought to me a great 
number of letters; some of them expressive of deep 
gratitude for help, out of that sorrow which must 
always, I think, be the portion of such as bury their 
hearts in the grave with their beloved ; a few of 
criticism or protest ; more of inquiry. For no pur- 
pose of controversy with those that have controverted 
the positions of the preceding article, I attempt to 
answer the inquiries of those that seek for further 
light, by a general, though of necessity both a brief 
and inadequate, exposition of my understanding of 
the teaching of Seripture on chis oe ‘subject of 
the resurrection of the dead. 

In the outset, let me say that my faith, both in 
what it asserts aud what it denies, ‘rests wholly upon 
Seripture. I have no faith in any guesses about the 
future, nor in any philosophical conclusions, ex- 
pressed in such forms as, We must suppose, or, We 
must believe; nor in any mere deductions of teclings 
expressed in such phrases as, I cannot bear the 
thought, eto. All that we know or can know about 
the resutrection is to be gathered by a reverent 
study of Revelation. What ‘such a study will not 
teach us we must be content to leave unknown. 
There is, perhaps, no objection to our going on to 
imagine; but it is important for us to distinguish 


between what we urn and what God has taught 

I have said that I do not believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body ; because I think it is clearly, ex- 
plicitly, and ‘vigorously | repudiated by the Word of 
God. TO make clear what I mean by the phrase 
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resurrection of the body, I turn to some of the creeds. ' 
of Christendom and express my dissent from them. 

J find in the Westminster Confession of Faith 
the declaration: ‘‘ All the dead shall be raised up 

with the self-same bodies and none other, although 
with different qualities; which shall be united 
again to their souls forever.“ I do not believe 
that they will rise with the self-same bodies; on 
the contrary, I believe this body has done all that 
God means it to do when its earthly career has 
ended, and that God will give to its owner a new 
body as it pleaseth him. I find in the Shorter Cate- 
chism the declaration: Their bodies being still 
united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resur- 
rection.” I do not believe that they rest in their 
graves till the resurregtion ; I believe that those bodies 
pass into grass and trees and flowers, into new forms 
of terrestrial use and beauty, and that every attempt 
to keep them in their graves, whether by the ancient: 
embalming or the modern casket, is fighting against 
Nature and against Nature's God. I find in the 
Thirty-nine Articles the declaration concerning 
Christ : ‘‘ Christ did truly rise again from death, and 
took again his body, flesh, bones, and all things ap- 
pértaining to the perfection of man’s nature ; where- 
with he ascended into heaven.” I believe that Christ 
did truly rise from death ; but I do not believe that 
he took his body, flesh and bones, into heaven. I 
believe that before the ascension his material body 
underwent the change which Paul foretells for those 
who are living at the coming of Christ; I believe 
that Christ i is a Spirit, and I believe his own declara- 
tion to his disciples after his resurrection : ow spirit } 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” I 
believe flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God. I believe it is no part of the perfection of 
man’s nature, but his temporary instrument, admi- 
rably adapted to his state of pilgrimage, utterly un- 
adapted to his eternal home. And T believe this, as 
I have said, on what seems to me to be the clear 
teaching of God's Holy Word. 

The belief that that the bodies do rest in their 
graves till the resurrection” is contradicted by our 
daily observation; we see them exhumed from their 
graves by the irresistible and blessed. power of Na- 
ture; we see them absorbed and transformed into 
new forms of beauty and of life ; we see them wafted 
on the wings of the wind as dust. Gathered together 
again for resurrection they may be, by some fiat of 
the Almighty; rest in their graves till the resurrec- 
tion they evidently do not. This is not, however, 
the gravamen of my charge against this doctrine. — If 
it were simply an impossible imagination, I would 
let it rest undisturbed by voice or pen of mine. But 
thé doctrine that Christ ascended into heaven with 
flesh and bones, the doctrine that the dead rise at 
the last day with the ‘‘self-same bodies and none 
other, af believe to be a graft of paganism budded 
with many another pagan notion on Christian theol- 
ogy ; I believe that its seeds are to be found in the 
tombs of Egypt, not in the grave of Ohrist; I believe. 
it is a prolific source of. false doctrine and. cruel com- 
fort. It carries with it the notion of a physical 
heaven and a physical hell; it has given rise toa} 
doctrine of purgatory and all the priestly machinery 
that accompanies it; it buries the heart of the affliot - 
ed in the grave ; it postpones hope to a remote and 
indefinite future; it habituates us, in the hours 
when we stand cons¢iously nearest eternity, not to 
look with Paul upon the things that are unseen and 
eternal, but with the pagan upon the things that are 
seen and nga I bear witness fear it because 
is unspiritual. 

If this doctrine is a Scriptural doctrine it ought to | 
be expressed in clear, explicit terms. It ig not. 
The Phrase „ resurrection of the body „does not oc- 
cur in Scripture. The dogma is not so much as 


named. It rests, so far as it rests on specific texts | 


of Seripture at all, on such passages as Job's ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Let in my flesh shall I see God,” which 


the Hebrew scholars tell us should be rendered, 
‘¢ Though my skin (last remnant of the body) is de- 


stroyed, yet without my flesh shall I see God ;” or 
on ‘Scripture accounts of miraculous resurrections, 
as of Lazarus or the saints at the death of Christ, 
of whose ascension into the heavens with their 
material bodies there is not a hint in the Scripture 
narrative ; or on the resurrection of Christ, who dis- 
tinetly declares that he is not clothed upon with his 
spiritual body, but has flesh and bones which the |) 
spirits have not; or upon imaginary texts of Seript- | 


uré, Which have no existence, such as one cited b | ‘al 
one of my correspondents, ‘‘The graves” 


sth 


pened or upon texts of Scripture. whose implies. 


resurrection and a material body, as Christ's collo- 
quy with the Sadducees, in which he tells them that 
the God of Abraham and of. Isaac and of Jacob is 


the children of the resurrection neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, but are as the angels; or it is 
based on long-drawn deductions from pictorial and 
parabolic teachings of Scripture enforcing the resur- 
rection not of the body but of the dead. 


the body rests in the grave until the resurrection, 
and that then the self-same body and no other” 
‘rises from the grave, are so singularly inapposite, 
the teaching of the one passage of Scripture which 
bears directly upon this subject is clear, definite, and 
explicit in condemnation of it. In the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians Paul labors with reit- 
erated antithesis to clear the Church of Christ of this 
relic of pagan materialism. The body you sow in 
the grave is not the body that shall be. God will 


body is different from the terrestrial body. The 
natural body is different from the spiritual body. 
One is corruptible, the other incorruptible ; one is 
mortal, the other immortal. Flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God. Corruption cannot 
inherit incorruption. Even the living at the last 
great day must be changed; must drop the corrupti- 
ble for the incorruptible ; must drop the mortal 
for the immortal. Let any of my readers do his 
best to express repudiation of the doctrine that 
the self-same body will rise, and then compare his 
repudiation with Paul’s, and I venture to say that he 
will not have done it with half the vigor and power 
of the Apostle. When I think what he has written 
on this subject, I am * ashamed to 10 my feebler 
words be printed. . 

What, then, does Paul mean by the recitvbction 


| of the dead, or the resurrection From the dead—for 


this is apparently the more favorite form of expres- 
sion? It is resurrection from the dead which they 
that are accounted worthy obtain ; it is resurrection 
from the dead which constitutes the theme of the 
early Apostolic preaching ; it is resurrection from 
the dead to attain which Paul follows after Christ so 
earnestly.? I disbelieve in the resurrection of the 
“self-same body ;” I believe with all my heart in 
the resurrection of the dead. What do I mean? 
What did Paul mean? 

The ancients believed that the dead went down 
into a dark under world, an abode of departed spirits, 
a shadowy prison-house, a Sheol, a Hades, a Place 
of the Dead. Homer makes the. dead Achilles de- 


clare : 
„ would be 


a laborer on earth and serve for hire 


Some man of mean estate, who makes scant cheer, 
Rather than reign over all who have gone down to death.“ 


In reflecting upon this dark abode, even the faith, 
and hope of the most pious Hebrew was dimmed 
and darkened. ‘‘ Wilt thou show wonders to the 
dead?” he cried. 
thee? Shall thy righteousness be known in the land 
of forgetfulness?” For a picture of this Land of the 
Dead, read the ode in Isaiah on the descent of the 


| King of Babylon into Sheol : 
| “ Sheol beneath is in commotion 175 thee, 


Jo meet thine entrance; ' 
It nurseth for thee the deceased, ‘al the leaders of the 
@arth ; 
It causeth to rise from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations. 
They all commence and ong to thee: 
Art thou, too, become weak as we are? 
Art thou become like unto us? 
Thy pomp is brought down to Sheol, 
And the sounding of thy harps; 
Under thee is spread putridity, 
And the worms are thy covering. 
How thou art fallen from heaven, 
Illustrious Son of the Morning! 
How thou art felled to the ground, 
That didst discomfit the nations!“ 


Such was the almost universal 4 000 of death 
and the Abode of the Dead at the time when the New 
Testament was written: Death an enemy; the Abode 


1 The only text which gives any color to this erroneous 22 
ig Ezekiel s=xvil., 12: will epen your words tit 
by Ezekiel in a vision to the valley of dry bones, atid having | 


U.., 10 Yo ohen Yo enaheiia 


xiv, 8,1, Henderson's 


tion is the very reverse of the doctrine of a material 


the God not of the dead but of the living, and that 


While the Scriptural grounds for the belief that 


furnish a body as it pleaseth him. The celestial: 


„Shall the dead arise and praise 


land believeth in me shall never die.“ 5 


o the Dead a prison-house, a dark and 1 


Underworld, in n which Death holds his prisoners. in 
captivity. To such a faith the New Testament speaks 
its word of hope. It declares that Christ has conquered. 
Death. It never speaks. of resurrection from the 
grave, but it promises a resurrection from the dead, 
a deliverance from Hades, a ransom from the ander 
world. It never suggests that the graves shall be 
opened or the bodies which have crumbled there to 
dust shall be raised therefrom ; it declares that Sheol _ 
shall be opened and deliver up its captives, „The 
sea gave up the dead that were in it; and 
death and Hades delivered up the dead which were 
in them; and they were judged every man according 
to their 8 » This picture in Revelation inter- 
prets the New Testament declarations of the resur- 
rection from the dead. Christ has led captivity cap- . 
tive. He has broken open the doors of this dark 
Underworld and led its prisoners forth. Against 
his church the gates of this prison-house of death 
shall not prevail ; for his redeemed shall rise from : 
the Place of Death, whose gates He, like a spiritual, 
Samson, will have lifted from their place, not merely 
to escape himself but to give deliverance to redeemed , 
humanity.’ 165 
This procession of the redeemed he leads forth in 
magnificent array, in cohorts, each in his own rank 
and order, coming forth at his shout of command, 
at the sound of his trumpet, at his appearing, at 
‘the Last Day. How far we are justified in giving a 
literal interpretation to the pictorial and parabolic . 
language in which are described this resurrection of . 
the dead from the Underworld, and the awful and 
solemn scenes which accompany it, I do not pretend 
to judge. The pictorial significance must have been 
clearer to the ancients than it is to us. The last 
trump suggested to the devout Jew what it fails to 
suggest to us; for it was at the sound of the silver 
trumpets that the Great Congregation broke up ita 


| camp, or gathered to hear the instructions of Moses, 


or to receive the law of God. The last trump to the 
Jew was as the last ringing of the school-bell to . 
modern pupil, or the last roll call of the drum to a 
modern soldier. It signifled the end of school; the 
close of the pilgrimage ; the completion of the cam- 
paign. But whether that trumpet has already 
sounded, and the Day of Great Assize has already 
hegun, and the dead go up from their death-bed to 
stand before their Judge; or whether it is, Jet to 
sound out to all the human race, and from some rect- 
ing · plabe but not in the grave the dead are to dome 
forth, the children of Christ to share his throne 
with him, they who haye never known him to be 
judged by him—I do not attempt here even to on- 
sider. I have no theory of Last Days, certainly none 
to propound in this article. For whatever signifi- 


| cance may be given to the magnificent and sublime 


imagery in which these awful realities are shadowed | 
forth to us, there is nothing in them to indicate 
either that the body ‘rests in the grave,” or we" 
„ the self-samé body ” rises out of it again. 

But for myself, I do not believe that for the elril- 
dren of God there is any dark Underworld, any Place i 
of the Dead, any Hades, any Intermediate State. 2 
read in the language of the New Testament, not an, 
indorsement of this belief, but a correction of it. = 
believe that he who has found Christ has found , . 
eternal life; that he has passed from death unto life; 
that he will not come into judgmént ; that when he 
departs it is to be with Christ; that when Christ. 
comes, he will come with him in glory; that wen 
Christ judges the world, he will sit with him on his 
judgment throne; that he who liveth and ‘believeth: 
in Christ can never die, death hath no dominion over 
him. Martha still weeps at the grave of her dead 
brother, vainly attempting to ‘assuage ner grief by 


| the remote hope that he shall rise again in the res“ 


‘urrection at the Last Day; Christ still stands beside © * 


her, unrecognized through her tears, and says fo f 
I am the Resurrection and the Lite; he chat liv 


WES 


One word in answer to a question of ‘one of my. cor. 


Mer ‘respondents who ‘illustrates, to my thinking, one Be 


| cidental evil of. the doctrine of the res 

the self - same body,” by asking, If thore be no res. 
urrection of the body, how shall I recognize those 
whom I have known on earth? Identity is not physi- 
cal, nor is recognition dependent on the body, The 

future coming forth from the grave, namely. Jom v., 28; 20; an 
im 


mediately is coming, 1 
the dead shall 
Faul, in 1 tly treats’ ‘the “resurfectida 


the dead” and the being “made alive” as synonymous terms, 
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is not identical with the child's body. Identity lies 
in the spirit, not in the body. The body which is 
seen is temporal; the spirit which is unseen is eter- 
nal. And recognition, though often through the 
body, is by the spirit. Did not Christ recognize Moses 
and Elijah in the Mount? Yes; but how? Had he 
ever seen them in the flesh? or their portraits? It 
was by spiritual, not by sensuous, cognition he could 
alone have recognized them; that spiritual cognition 
of which, even in our dull, fleshly lives, we get now 
and then some glimpse in a recognition despite the 
mask which age or sickness has put upon a friend 
long separated from us. 

That we are to be not unclothed, but clothed upon ; 
that we are to have a glorious body, a spiritual body, 
a celestial body, a body redeemed from all suffer- 
ing and sensuous temptation and fleshly sin, all that 
belongs to flesh and blood, seems to me to be at once 
the clear revelation of Scripture and the reasonable 
expectation of every child of God; for has not our 
Father taught us, by the wonderful provisions which 
he has made for our pilgrimage, to expect still greater 
things in our Home? That this incorruptible body may 
have some now uncomprehended and incomprehensi- 
ble relation to the physical, earthy, sensuous, decay- 
ing tabernacle of our pilgrimage, I see neither reason 
to affirm nor to deny. Whether God gives us a new 
garment in place of an old one cast aside, or whether 
he evolves it out of the cast-off garment, as the pure 
white paper is evolved from the unkempt rags, or 
the radiant flower from the decaying seed, I do not 
know, and I am not curious to know. If any one 
likes to think the latter, and to find in Paul’s figure 
of the seed some ground for this opinion, and in this 
opinion some justification for repeating the tradi- 
tional utterance of the creed, I believe in the resur- 
rection of the body,” I have no dispute with him. 
But for myself, whenever I join with my brethren in 
repeating that sublime symbol of the faith of the 
Holy Catholic Church, the Apostle’s Creed, I always 
substitute for the unscriptural phrase The resurrec- 
tion of the body,” this other, the warrant for which 
both Christ and Paul furnish to the believer : 

I BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESFPONDENT.] 


“)HILLIPS BROOKS preached a most timely and in- 
structive sermon Sunday morning from the text,“ As 
free and not using your liberty for a cloak of malicious- 
ness, but as the servants of God ;” showing how the Bible, 
and especially the New Testament is the book of liberty. 
When one reads it he gets the idea that to be a slave is 
everywhere the deepest misery, to be a freeman is 
the highest good. The Son of man breaking the bond- 
age of death and overcoming its power is the central 
figure of the New Testament. ‘‘ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free” is the golden 
promise. It is from such a book of liberty that such a 
text ought to be chosen, and those who believe in it 
ought to follow it out to the end. But in this Christian 
liberty there is something of danger, and the friends of 
liberty who know its principles can best tell the dangers 
of liberty. Remembering that this is a free book, in 
which we freely believe, let us try to understand what 


are some of the applications to ourselves and to our life. 


True Christianity is the power of liberty with relation 
to churches, nations, and men ; but now we turn to per- 
sonal lives and ask what are the dangers of great liberty 
in them. The most prominent of all instances in our 
time is the central form of thought about the Bible. 
Freethinkers and lecturers shout it from the platform. 
They recognize the fact that to many Christian men of 
to-day the Bible stands no longer as the book of spirit- 
ual authority. The great question of to-day is whether 
men will be strong enough to understand the larger, 
nobler use of the Bible. The world will never go back 
to verbal inspiration. Will it go forward to find the 
revelation of God in the life and person of his Son ? 
The freedom which has come in the use of this blessed 
book ought not to make us less but more earnest in our 


study of it. Our fathers tell us how Sunday used to be 


the day of bondage. We all know now how free a day 
it has become. What is the work of the Lord’s day ? 
‘It is to break the awful spell of work, to hush and scat- 
ter business, so that the voice of God may be heard. It 
is to give the soul rest and repose, so that we may loose 
it from false attachments and turn it where it be- 
longs. It is because the free Sunday more than the 
slave Sunday is able to do these things that we re- 
joice in it. We cannot go back to the Sunday of 
slavery again, but we can plead for the higher con- 
scientiousness which is demanded for the higher liberty. 
It fs not good that we become slaves; and we only 
need to know this, that the freer departure means not 
less but. sere prayectulness. Who lie that mak 


this freedom a cloak of maliciousness, who, dispensing. 


all kinds and forms of prayer, ceases to pray altogether? 


He best uses forms who knows that forms are necessary. 
I wish I could speak to young men as earnestly and 
impressively as our day demands we should speak. 
Is this liberty a blessing or disaster to the world ? 
It cannot but be good for the consciences of individual 
men that new burdens are laid upon them. Here is a 
man who fifty years ago refused to do some act which, 
though not wrong, still presented itself to him then as 
doubtful. On account of social or public sentiment he re- 
fused to do it. Suppose this man goes on further, and 
in different times and conditions he says: I shall not 
be despised, I shall not be punished, if I do this,“ and 
then he does the deed at which he once hesitated ; what 
then? He is using his freedom as a cloak of malicious- 
ness. What will become of him and others? What 
can we do for them? Nothing, nothing at all, except 
to point to him, and men like him, that there is no more 
terrible avenger than his wronged conscience. The 
man has been a law unto himself, and asks, ‘‘ Who are 
you, that you can command me?“ No, I do not com- 
mand you, but I bid, I enjoin you to command your- 
self. In the name of ‘your own freedom, you must 
look forward to see whither that act is leading you; 
you must know your own nature; you must com- 
mand yourselves to do nothing which shall be un- 
safe for your soul and character. There is no manly 
way to use your freedom except as God grants and 
gives you grace to use your freedom in these great 


days of freedom. One of the simple things about 


Christianity is the boldness with which it faces this 
fact. It is bolder than Christian men. Ought we 
not to be glad to know that God is leading us on to acts 
of goodness and faith ? and ought we not to set ourselves 
with God? You believe the creed, and want your 
friend to believe it. How shall you win his belief ? 
You cannot turn to his face and say he must suffer that 
eternal pain in everlasting fire if he does not believe ; nor 
do you believe he will suffer; but you can tell him of 
the danger that comes from every disobedience, and so 
you can try to bring him up to the highest motive. You 
cannot tell him that if he goes out sailing on Sunday 
God will drown him; but you can bid him ask himself 
if a Sunday sail is a proper use of his time and oppor- 
tunities. The full meaning of this liberiy is measured 
by the nearness of the Spirit of God to the worst of men 
and of the soul of man to the Spirit of God. Do not dare 
to resist your time ; strive that you may be worthy of 
your time. The thought that you are responsible for 
yourselves should lead you to control yourselves. God 


has given you your life to-day ; therefore you ought to | 


get close to him, that you may live init. The free 
man is more anxious and watchful of life than the slave ; 
the slave may go to sleep in the field, but the freeman 
must keep himself awake and watch and suffer for him- 
self. 


—The . of the Andover Theological Sem- 
inary will be on June 9 and 10, the meeting of the 
alumni on the 11th, and the anniversary on the 12th. 

Boston Church Calendar: 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, MAY 26. 

Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Hall. 10 a.m. Children's Day; its 
Place and Methods of Observance, by E. A. Dunning. 

Baptists.— Temple Vestry, 10 A. x1. Sensationalism in Church 
Work. E. H. Tyler. 

Universalista.—16 Bromfield Street, 10:45 a.m. What is the 
Measure of Good Derived from Special Religious Occasions ? by 
George Hill. 

Methodists.—Wesleyan Hall, 10:80 a.m. Discussion: Should 
the Probation, Limit for Receiving Members be Six Months? 

OBSERVER. 


— —— 


A GLIMPSE AT WESTERN UNITARI- 
ANISM. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OSTOQN no longer monopolizes the anniversary 
B meetings of May, so far as Unitarians are con- 


cerned. The week that the New Englanders cast aside 


as calling for too constant use of the proverbial gingham 


umbrella has been adopted by the Western Unitarian 


Conference as entirely suitable for public gatherings. 
Although Boston may be still battling with east winds 
and cold rains, Chicago rejoices in uninterrupted sun- 
shine. The winds blow a little fresh, but the air is 
delightful, and the myriads of trees that beautify this 
otherwise unattractive city arein tender.leaf. Theshop 


windows are gay with wildflowers from the prairies, : 


and every indication of approaching summer is at 
hand. 

The Western Unitarian Conference has just closed one 
of its most successful sessions, lasting from Tuesday 
morning till Thursday evening. Every available hour 
of this time was filled with devotional meetings, com- 
mittee work, the reading and discussion of essays, and 
platform meetings. Three of the papers were by rep- 
resentative women, one by William M. Salter, the 
gifted leader of the Ethical Society of Chicago, and one, 
unwritten, by Dr. H. W. Thomas, besides half a dozen by 


/ Unitarians of various shades of belief. One cannot 


complain that such a programme did not furnish variety. 


The women, as is very commonly the case, chose prac- 
tical subjects, such as the Moral and Religious Educa- 


tion of Children” and “Missionary Work.” Although 


‘he women of the Unitarian faith have heretofore done 
very little distinctively missionary work, far less than the 


women of orthodox denominations, yet within a 
few years they have formed societies and carried on 
certain missionary undertakings, the chief of which has 


been the distribution of liberal literature. One phase 


of it is called the Post-Office Mission.” Advertise- 
ments are inserted in papers throughout the country 
stating that tracts will be given, and the works of Chan- 
ning, Clarke, Hall, and others lent, to any one desiring to 
read them. In this way thousands of tracts are dis- 


tributed every year, and excellent religious loan- 


libraries are established. 

One of the most charming meetings of the week was 
a paper on Sunday-School Worship, illustrated by a 
trained choir of children’s voices. The chorals were 


excellent, and admirably sung. Any one whoattended . 


that service must have been impressed with the fact 
that if Unitarians fail to inculcate the devotional element 
in children it is not because their own service-books do 
not furnish the most suitable material. 


Education and poverty in their relation to the church 


of to-day were discussed with earnestness of conviction 


and purpose. Everywhere and every time the ethical 


and practical sides of each question were made promi- 
nent, and the tendency in each discussion was in this 
direction rather than to hoir-eplitting about dogmas and 
doctrines. were more affirmations than nega- 
tions. 

But the crowning event of the week, and the one 


that was specially indicative of the pleasant spirit per- 
vading the meetings, was the address of Dr. Thomas 


following a brilliant paper on the New Orthodoxy” 
by the Rev. H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Simmons drew a vivid contrast between the old 
orthodoxy and the new, selecting bits of the old creeds 
as representing the attitude of the Protestant church 
since the Reformation. He welcomed the new ortho- 


doxy in the name of sincerity and of piety, though at 


the same time intimating that it was a compromise. It 
was thought by some of the hearers that he confounded 
at times the new orthodoxy with the new Congregational 
Creed. In an eloquent peroration he exclaimed: “If 
new orthodoxy will plant itself on love, it will be broad 
enough to unite all religions and all races, and broad 
enough through all the coming centuries to inspire the 
world to work and worship.“ 

Dr. Thomas responded in an extempore address of 
more than half an hour, of wonderful sweetness and 


strength. The great church with its large congregation | 


was hushed in silent attention except now and again 
when the audience broke into warm applause. He dis- 
tinctly denied that the new orthodoxy, is a compromise. 
He thought it might be true that the new Creed inten- 
tionally presents two faces, one looking backward, so that 


the more conservative may say, We can take that,” and 
the other looking forward, so that the more progressive 


can say, ‘‘ We can take that.” But as for the new the- 
ology, the new orthodoxy, it is in no sense,” said Dr. 


Thomas, a compromise movement. The men who 


claim to represent it are not compromise men, nor do 
they claim to be aggressive men, nor conservative 
men; they are neither peace men, nor fighting men. 
The main animus of the new idea is a desire to know 
the real truth, and a further animus is that theology, 
like other things, is progressive. While we can use the 


term ‘ new,’ we use it only in a relative sense, for the 


purpose of definition, for really it is the old orthodoxy. 
It is a movement backward to the teaching of Christ 
and the Apostles rather than a movement away from 
them.” Dr. Thomas then took up point by point the 
special phases of this religious development, and in well- 
chosen words defined the old and the new. It was evi- 
dent from the first that he carried his audience with 
him both in interest and in sympathy, and at the close 
he was greeted with prolonged applause. In the brief 


discussion that followed it was hard to find the dividing 


line between new orthodoxy, as he defined it, and the 
thought of the most reverent and thoughtful Unitarians 
present. 


There are throughout the West about seventy-five 
Unitarian churches, scattered from Ohio to Dakota, rep- 


resenting a comparatively small membership, but it was 


interesting in the reports to see how much philanthropie 


work is carried on by these few churches. All friends 
of these earnest workers will rejoice if, to their zeal in 


doing, the devout spirit of reverence that has been signifi- 


cant of these meetings may become ann of 
Western Unitarians. 


The anniversary of the American Home Missionary 80 
ciety will be held at Saratoga Springs, June 3-5. Those 


desirous to attend should write at once to the American 


Home Missionary Society, Bible House, New York, asking 


for certificate which will entitle them to reduced fares, and 


prices for acc 
until June 
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THE CLERGY IN MODERN FICTION. 
By Ametia E. Barr. 


T may safely be asserted that no distinct class of 
men have risen so steadily in public estimation dur- 
ing the last one hundred and fifty years as the clergy ; 
and I propose to prove this assertion by the place 
assigned them in the popular fiction of that period. 
During the first century of it they were, indeed, com- 
paratively unessential to the novelist; and an eminent 
reviewer asserts that Trollope has given us more clerical 
portraits than existed in the whole literary world before 
the beginning of the present century. 

If the fictitious clergy of the eighteenth ener are 
named, Parson Adams, Parson Trulliber, and Dr. Prim- 
rose are the only types which readily present themselves 
to the mind; for Richardson's clergymen are but the 
shadows of their patrons, and are without exception the 
very prosiest characters in his prosy tales. Dr. Bartlett, 
a dependent in his patron's house, and singing that 
patron’s praises ‘‘ with tears in his eyes,” is not an ideal 
minister ; and neither he, nor Dr. Lewin, nor the pedan- 


tic, time-serving Dr. Brand, have any individuality which 


we recognize or desire. As for the delightful Dr. Prim- 
rose of Goldsmith’s beautiful story, we feel him to be 


somewhat astray among clergymen. He is not so much 


Vicar of Wakefield as a bit of Goldsmith’s own indi- 
viduality, and the tale itself is read for its inherent 
charm, and not because we in any measure accept it as 
a picture of life at its date, which a novel ought to be. 
We may, then, take Parson Adams and Parson Trulli- 
ber as the first pictures in the wonderful gallery of 
clerical portraits which we now possess. They are as 
vigorous and as ugly as old pictures usually are. Trul- 
liber’s coarseness may be overdrawn, but we feel that 
Parson Adams is areal man. And what a compound 
of manliness and simplicity he is! How ready to use 
his stick or his fist either to resent insult or to protect 
the weak! How vain of his sermons, and especially of 


that famous one on Vanity,“ the manuscript of which 


he considers a good pledge even for an unpaid score. 
He is a familiar in the alehouse, associates with Mrs. 
Slipslop, my lady’s waiting-woman (who is a clergy- 
man’s daugbter), and drinks Sir Thomas’s ale in the 
kitchen. And if Parson Adams was one of the best 
types of the rural clergy in Fielding’s day, we must admit 
that he was better in the kitchen than the drawing- 
room. 

Parson 8 has many redeeming qualities which 
Parson Trulliber does not possess; and when we are 
told that the latter considers his wife's place to be be- 
hind his chair at dinner time, we are not astonished that 
the clergy of the eighteenth century did not interest the 
ladies. They are pedants, oddities, utterers of plati- 


tudes, or else guilty of excesses which were disgraceful 


to their office. Personally they were given neither 
beauty nor fine clothing to make them desirable as he- 
roes. The eighteenth century was a splendidly dressed 
one, and the clergyman’s wig and cassock, his shovel 
hat and pudding sleeves, had no attractions to counter- 
balance the captain’s scarlet and gold lace and the gen- 
tleman picturesquely dressed in satin and velvet, with 
a jeweled rapier at his side. 

Indeed, the disadvantages which their ‘‘ cloth” im- 
posed upon the clergy of that day are evident not only 
in the pages of the novelist, but were felt to be a burden 
in real life. Swift managed to break some hearts, in 
spite of his ‘‘ rusty gown” and old wig ;” but throughout 
his writings we are aware that he was always consciously 
and unpleasantly sensitive to them. Ambrose Philips, a 
vain man and a fine dresser, once said in Swift's pres- 
ence that he imagined ‘‘ Julius Cesar to have been lean 
and pale in appearance, five feet seven inches high, and 
extremely particular about his dress -an exact descrip- 

tion of Philips’s own peculiarities—and Swift answered, 
J should take him, Mr. Philips, to have been a plump 
man, five feet five inches high, and dressed not very 
neatly in a rusty gown and pudding sleeves ;” and such 
mocking exaltation of the clerical costume was very 
familiar to him. 

When ladies began to write novels the clergy re- 
ceived fairer treatment. Miss Fielding, the great nov- 
elist’s sister, inaugurated the reactionary movement by 
making Mr. South, in her tale of Ophelia,“ a pretender 
to the heroine’s hand. She could not so far violate the 
sentiment of the day as to make his love successful, and 
the clergyman has finally to give place to the libertine ; 
but a step forward had been taken in the very pre- 
sumption, and in the fact that she represented. the 
‘cloth without any element of the ridiculous. Hith- 
erto it had been supposed that no woman, until she was 
old and ugly, married a man in a clerical wig and gown. 

If Miss Edgeworth was anything, she was a severe 
moralist; but she treats her clergymen with visible con- 
tempt. Falconer, her best type, goes into the church 
from pure necessity, marries the inevitable old maid, 
* beldam and curmudgeon,” and soon acquires not 
only a stomach which knows canonical hours,” but a 
shameless greed after the peculiar perquisites of his 
‘office. Hannah More seems positively to enjoy snub-' 


kinds of clergymen has Mrs, Oliphant given us! 


bing curates, and especially curates’ wives. She is quite 


shocked at poor Mrs. Jackson's miserable ambition that 


her daughter’s music should excel that of the rector’s 
daughters, and very plainly reminds her of the differ- 
ence in rank between the higher and lower clergy. The 
snobbery of this class of novels is more painful than 
the robust ridicule of Fielding, whose parsons are at 
once respectable and ridiculous, and whom we admire 
even while we laugh at them. 

It was Miss Austen who created the English clerical 
hero, and who first gave us clergymen capable of 
touching the imagination of women and of winning 
their affections. It was an entirely fresh character, but 
Miss Austen drew from real life, and she undoubtedly 
found it there. The new hero was a personage of slow 
growth. Mr. Collins,in ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” has 
some of the unpleasant peculiarities: of Richardson’s 
‘‘ Elias Brand,” but he is not a caricature. Edward 
Ferrars, in Sense and Sensibility,” is a decided ad- 
vance. He is serious and studious, and enters the 
church from a share of conscientious motives. Being a 
young man of family and position, his brother Robert’s 
amusement at the decision indicates the opinion of the 
day regarding a gentleman with such a peculiar taste. 
He laughed most immoderately,” he was ‘‘ diverted 
beyond measure at the fanciful imagery of Edward 
reading prayers in a white surplice.” For spiritual en- 
thusiasm, though admirable and respectable now, had in 
Miss Austen’s day but a very poor name. 

Henry Tilney, the clerical hero of ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,” 


18, for the time in which the character is drawn, a most 


remarkable departure from traditionary standards. He 
is a man cf good sense, of fine manners, and distin- 
guished appearance. He talks with a playful satire in 
the ballroom, and he is an accomplished whip upon the 
road. Miss Austen takes pains also with his dress, 
makes his hat sit well, and gives him the innumerable 
capes on his great-coat which were then so becomingly 
important.” 
gives the reader the idea that he is a trifle ashamed of 
his position. Henry Tilney never seems to apologize 
for his office. He is thoroughly manly, and, although 
not to be approved altogether as aclergyman, he undoubt- 
edly helped to elevate the English social ideal: a very 
necessary first step to the elevation of the office in higher 


respects. And it is evident that Miss Austen’s own 


conception of the character grew with her years and ob- 
servations, for Edmund Bertram is a far nobler creation 
than Henry Tilney, inasmuch as he is more sensitive to 
the obligations of his position, and puts the duty of his 
high calling before any social eclat. The clergy owe 
much to Miss Austen; and yet her gentlemanly young 
men, doing very easy duty, are as far from the heroic, 
enthusiastic, overworked curate of the novels of the 


present day as Parson Trulliber is from Henry Tilney. 
Miss Bronté, a clergyman’s daughter, has given us 


some clever clerical portraits, unflattered and yet un- 
cynical. 


tally charged with grave wrongs against Miss Bronté’s 
sister; but the rector Helmore, in Shirley,” is an exqui- 
site portrait of a Yorkshire clergyman. Her circle of 
observation was small, and the clerical element in it 
preponderated, but she managed it well, and her novels 
helped on considerably the flow of — setting in 
that direction. 

The earlier works of George Eliot had the same cleri- 
cal atmosphere, because at that time this keen observer 
had been mainly in a rural life where the clergy were 
the most important figures in society. The later works 


are richer and more artistic, but not more vigorous, than 


her early Scenes of Clerical Life.” In ‘‘ Janet’s Re- 
pentance especially, we have a remarkable portraiture 
of that kind of young clergyman who is so common in 
our own day—the handsome, evangelical enthusiast ; 
loved partly for himself, and partly for his teachings. 
As a general thing, in novels written by ladies, the 
clergy play prominent parts. There is good reason for 
this. A woman feels herself terribly at a loss when she 
comes to the hero of her story. She cannot imagine the 
sayings and doings of a fashionable man in the privacy 


of his rooms, or at his club. The routine of military- 


life is not within her scope ; when she has put her hero 
in regimentals he is beyond her knowledge. Nautical 
life and terms are still more puzzling ; even commercial 
affairs can only be touched on their most apparent 
aspects. But with the clergyman she is quite at home. 
She feels that she knows all that they ought to do, and 
think, and say. She understands‘their duties, and con- 
siders herself quite competent to give advice upon every 


‘separate one. 


What a wonderful series of pen-portraits of. all 
Rec- 
tors, curates, doubters, enthusiasts. All the rellgious 
problems of the day find a mouthpiece in some of them. 
‘‘ Salem Chapel” was to most readers a new revelation. 
The difficulties between Nonconformist ministers, and 


their deacons and congregations, though never supposed 


to be less than those which beset the Church and its 
officials, were not so much public property. Poor old 


Edward Ferrars, in some subtle way, 


Mr. Brocklehurst is perhaps a little hardly 
treated, for he was drawn from life, and always men- 


Mr. Tufton compelled to retire before a younger suc- 
cessor is pathetic enough; and, in a certain sense, not leas 
so is Vincent, with his high aspirations as ‘‘an apos- 
tle of thought and religious opinions,” sinking into 
‘‘coorses” of sermons, and statistics of seat-letting, and 
tea parties of deacons’ wives and other good people 
conscious of doing much for the chapel and the minister. 
How the authoress came to know so much about Salem 
Chapel and the Independent Connection is a literary 
mystery, but it is a marvelous pict::re of a religious life 
little understood by those who stand outside of it. 
Never is Mrs. Oliphant’s clever pen so eloquent as when 
she is describing the ‘‘surging sway of opposing pas- 
sions” in the youthful curate’s bosom. As a rule, her 
clergymen are types of truth and power ; and though in 
A Brave Lady she has drawn usa worthless, disgrace- 
ful hero, in the main they are splendid fellows, of whom 
humanity may be proud ; indeed, clergymen would be 
more than human if they did not pride themselves some- 
what upon the important place they now fill as models 
of every manly and 9 grace to the writers of 
modern fiction: 

The change noticed as ee with Miss Fielding 
and culminating in Mrs. Oliphant has had a counter - 
part in male novelists. Scott stands between the rude, 
ridiculous parsons of Fielding and Trollope’s grand 
Archdeacon, Arabin, and Harding. Yet Scott’s view 
was in the main the eighteenth-century view. He had 
the old-fashioned idea that the foibles of the clergy 
were fair game for satire, and though his satire is genial, 
it tastes of the fountain from which it was drawn. We 
have from his pen both Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and Episcopal clergymen ; but he never makes any of 
them act up to the capabilities of their situation. 

In Waverly,” Pembroke, though a sufferer for con- 
science’ sake, forfeits our sympathy by his lamentations 
over his half-warm victuals and unmade bed. Roche- 
cliffe, in Woodstock,” though pious and courageous, 
and capable of heroic treatment, falls from that level be- 
cause the comic side of his character is made so promi- 
nent. The same may be said of Dr. Dummerar in 
„Peveril of the Peak.” It is noticeable, also, that 
whenever Scott discards the comic element his clergy- 
men are characterless and uninteresting, as Mr. Stan- 
ton in ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian.” Butler, in the 
same novel, seems to be his ideal of a Presbyterian 
minister, and most people consider Butler very insipid, 
especially if they have read The Antiquary,” and be- 
come acquainted with Dr. Blattergowl, one of the very 
best of Scott’s characters—a good man, and an inde- 
fatigable pastor ; and yet Scott puts his ludicrous traits 
before those which entitle him to respect. 

The clerical element in ‘‘ Old Mortality is a thing by 
itself. It was the ontcome of a peculiar religious’ phase 
which has no counterpart at the present day. Yet the 
same charge must be laid against Scott with régard to 
these old Covenanters. Their lives were conscientiously 
self-sacrificing and heroic, and yet it is a sense of the 
ridiculous they mostly awaken. It may be fairly 
doubted whether Scott, with all his genius could have 
given us Archdeacon Grantley, or limned such men as 
our modern types of the clerical profession, Keble, New- 
man, Stanley, or Canon Liddon. 

Bulwer (Lord Lytton) has no clerical characters. 
Dickens can hardly be said to have touched the clergy. 
Chadband and Stiggins are, however, a return to the 
eighteenth century model. Thackeray represents them 
very fairly, for, if he has given us that bad lot,” the 
elegant Charles Honeyman, the amiable Mr. White- 
stock and many others are a fair set-off. 

It is no slight proof of the importance which our own 
day attaches to religion that its most popular novelist 
found among the clergy unfailing subjects for his 
pen. What would Fielding, or Richardson, or even 
Scott have done with a novel full of clergymen and their 
wives and daughters? And yet Mr. Trollope never 
failed to make them interesting. It is worthy of remark, 
also, that Mr. Disraeli, in the novel of his last years, 
used freely the clerical element. And what a gulf there 
is between Fielding and Disraeli! In Lothair” the satire 
is gentle, and never becomes caricature. The Cardinal 
and his staff are gentlemen, and men of the world, and 
do not lose their temper or courage if disappointed or 
defeated. And the Anglican Bishop, full of Christian 
kindness and innocent little jokes, is no less admirable. 
But itis to Mr. Trollope the clergy owe most. He 
has given them a leading place in literature and in so- 
ciety. He has fairly exhibited the vigor, self-assertion, 
intellectual and spiritual activity attained by them dur- 
ing the past fifty years. Archdeacon Grantley has be- 
‘come so much a part of our mefital stock that to criti- 
cise him is very like speaking against a friend behind 
his back. His ‘burly magrianimity, his worldliness, his 
fuming Good heavens !” are as familiar to us as the 
peculiarities of our partner in business. Mr: Slope, 

always quarteling with’ the men, ‘and all-powerful with 
the ladies; Mr. Arabin; jealous fot ‘the Church's 
spiritual rights: Mr. ‘Harding: pious aud lovable 404 
‘that curate’ Crawley, d ogged, 


has been a long labor of love, and if they are apt to 


country; the second is the inference that the ground- 
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miration by daring to say to the indomitable Mrs. 
Proudie, even in her husband’s study, Peace, woman |” 

And what a clergyman’s wife is Mre. Proudie! The 
force and spirit and loving: rancor with which she is 
drawn have given her a lasting personality and name in 
literature. We feel as if we had really met her at some 
episcopal evening party. As a rule, if Mr. Trollope 
likes his clergymen he gives them excellent wives and 
ideal homes and domestic felicity ; but to such men as 
Stumfold, ‘‘ who sets the eompany riddles out of the New 
Testament, and makes jokes about Peter and Paul, bor- 
dering on the profanity of the outer world, and making 
the ladies feel almost as funny as sinners,” he awards an 
adequate punishment in the shape of an awful paragon 
of a wife. Trollope’s theologians ane thoroughly human, 
and retain the mixed nature of ordinary men; but in 
the main they are good and honest, with a fundamental 
basis of sincere religious principle. 

It has been said that novelists paint from the outside ; 
but for all purposes such painting is none the less real. 
What do we know of any one except the way in which 
they dress, their apparent fortune, and the general tenor 
of their lives? We see Mrs. Grantley and Lady Tufton 
and Mr. Arabin just as we should see them if they were 
our neighbors and we were on visiting terms with them. 

But we do not lack pictures of the clergy painted by 
members of their own order, The strong, pugilistic, 
lion-hearted parson is the creation of Mr. Kingsley ; and 
was, perhaps, the natural clerical protest of a vigorous 
man against the ‘‘dear Mr. So-and-so” of the weaker 
lady novelists. But the priority of women ir this field 


make their heroes drink tea, and become visible Provi- 
dences to the poor and wretched, it is undoubtedly their 
highest conception of social and religious duty. The 
athletic class of clergy biveuac at the top of Snow- 
don, and knock down all kinds of questionable bullies 
who are not behaving to those weaker than themselves 
as they ought to do. They have large souls, hearty 
pleasures, and manly sorrows ; but for all that, the lady’s | 
clergyman is, for ordinary. life, the more desirable. A 
curate who should follow out Mr. Kingsley’s ideal would | 
soon, be in a world of contention, and very likely 
preach quite regularly with a black eye; for though 
bullies get thrashed in novels, as a matter of fact they 
would be more likely to thrash the clergyman. 

It must not be supposed that the muscular clergyman 
is the one ideal of Mr. Kingsley. No one has been, in 
the ground which he covers, more catholic and impartial. 
High Church and Low Church alike owe him thanks, 
and many consider his Wesleyan Trevarga his finest 
clerical portrait. But in, spite of George Eliot's Rufus 
Lyon and Mr. Kingsley’s Trevarga and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Salem Chapel, the novelist of Noncomformity, the 
Milton and De Foe of Dissent, has yet to come; and 
whichever ‘‘ connection” produces the artist, he or she 
will be heartily welcomed by all. 

If we were seeking a sign for the times we might 
safely predicate ‘‘ good from the position of the clergy 
in the fiction of the present day. The novels in which 
they are principal characters can hardly be immoral 
ones; and as the mouthpieces of, whatever is good in the 
book, they may be even said to have a positive and 
almost personal influence. Certainly the Macaulays of 
posterity will be greatly indebted to this generation of 
novelists for the mass of solid, reliable social and re- 
ligious history embodied in its novels; and in the cleri- 
cal annals of Trollope, Mrs. Oliphant, George Eliot, and 
others, the future speculator on religious currents of 
thought will find ample and valuable information. 

The American novel has a distinctive gallery of cleri- 
cal portraits, sufficiently important and interesting to 
form a chapter for future consideration. 


HENRY GEORGE AND THE FARMERS. 


Editor Christian, Unton : 
ILL you allow me space to correct 4 misappre- 
hension of Henry George’s views which 
appears in your report of the dinner recently given to 
Mr. George? The error is a very common one, and 
seems to arise from an unfounded supposition that in 
taking ground-rents by taxation Mr. George does not 
contemplate any return to the taxpayer. 

At the end of your report of the dinner you V. 
The people who own the bulk of the land in this coun- 
try, the farmers, are the very people who are now taxed 
unjustly, and any system which proposes to increase 
their burden will fail of popular support.” There are 
two mistakes in this quotation : the first is the positive 
statement that farmers own the bulk of land in this 


rent tax proposed by Mr. George would increase the bur- 
den: that farmers already bear. But that this class is 
already taxed unjustly is quite true. 

Let not my bold assertion that our farmers do not 
ewn the bulk of land be misunderstood. I mean the 
bulk as measured by value, not by area. I need not 
undertake to show that it iathe value and not the grea 


of land privately owned which is the important de- 00 


ment in the problem that Mr. George discusses ; and 
when the fact is understood that the naked land of 
Manhattan Island, for instance, at so very low an aver- 
age price as $25,000 an acre, is more valuable than an 
area equal to that of New Jersey, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island combined, at an average 
price of twenty dollars an acre, which is very large for 
unimproved farming land, it will be readily seen that I 
do not exaggerate when I say that, measured by value, 
farmers do not own the bulk of land in this country. 
And there are many cities and towns, besides innumer- 
able mines and other natural advantages, where a few 
feet of land are equal in value to several acres of good 
farming land. 

But the second error to which I have referred is more 
important. If farmers were to pay a higher land tax 
without a reduction of other taxes, their burdens would 
undoubtedly be increased. But that is not Mr. George’s 
proposition. He demands the substitution of a ground- 
rent tax in lieu of all other taxes. And he does not pro 
pose to confine the ground-rent tax to farm land ; he in- 
sista upon levying it on all land alike, in proportion to 
its value—on city lots as well as farms, on mines and 
water-nowers and quarries, on land withheld from use 
for speculation as well as on land that is improved 
— always, however, exempting improvements, to- 
gether with every other form of labor product, from 
taxation. 

To determine whether under Mr. George’s system an 
individual would gain or lose, we have only to ascertain 
whether his greatest interest is as a land-owner, a cap- 
ital-owner, or a laborer. If he be solely a land-owner, 
he will lose to the extent of the tax; if solely a cap- 
italist or laborer, or both, he will gain largely without 
losing at all; if at once a land-owner, a capitalist, and a 
laborer, he will gain or lose according as his greater in- 
come may be from ground rents, profits, or wages. 
Now, a famer comes in the latter category. He is 
a land-owner, for he owns the farm he tills ; he is a cap- 
italist, for he owns the improvements and stock of his 


farm ; and he is a laborer, for he labors upon his farm. 


Therefore, if the bulk of his income be from the naked land 
which he calls his farm, he will lose ; but if it be from his 
improvements and his labor, he will gain. And I need 
not argue that the greatest interests of a farmer are as a 
capitalist and laborer, and not as a land-owner. Can 
you not see, that in the farmer's case the ground tax he 
pays to the commonwealth will be more than made up 


to him in the lifting of taxes from his labor and capital, 


and in his share of the ground tax paid by men whose 
greatest interest is as land-owners ? 

By Mr. George’s plan all the land of a eas com- 
munity—the city lots, the mines, the water- powers, 


‘and the quarries, as well as the farms—will become 


practically a common property, in the income of whieh 
all will share. He, therefore, whose present landed in- 
terest is small compared to his capital and labor in- 


terests (and such is the farmer) must be a gainer. If two 


men contribute, the one an acre and the other ten, of 
equal value per acre, to make a common property, the 
condition of him who contributes the smaller quantity 
must of necessity be improved. And as it would be im- 
proved, not by his loss of the acre he owned, but by his 
newly acquired equal share of the whole, so will the 
condition of the small land-owner be improved, not by 


the increased tax on his land, but by the increased tax 
imposed on all land and devoted to common uses in 


which he will participate equally with his fell ow-cit- 
It is distasteful to appeal to selfishness in behalf of 
right. The true basis of Mr. George's proposed reform 
is justice, and it is to a sense of justice that he addresses 
himself. But when the ends of justice are threatened 
by appeals to the supposed cupidity of a large class, it 
is entirely defensible to show that only one side of the 
case is stated, and that even the selfish interests of that 


same class will be far better served by a surrender of 


the little land they have in return for an equal share of 
the great quantities now withheld from them. 


New. Yorx, May 10, 1884. 


RAMONA: 


BI HELEN JACKSON, 
| II. 
HE Sefiora Moreno’ 8 house was one of the. best 
specimens to be found in California of the repre- 
sentative house of the half barbaric, half elegant, wholly 
generous and free-handed life led there by Mexican men 
and women of degree in the early part of this century, 
under the rule of the Spanish and Mexican viceroys, 
when the laws of the Indies were still the law of the 
land, and its old name, New Spain,” was an ever-pres- 
ent link and stimulus to the warmest memories and 
deepest patriotisms of its people. | 
It was a picturesque life, with more of sttitiment and 
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miles more or less along the coast. 


gayety in it, more also. that was seat dramatic, more 


romance, than will ever be seen again on those sunny 
sbores. The aroma of it all lingers there stil]; indus- 
tries and inventions have not yet slain it: it will last out 
its century—in fact, it can never be quite lost, so long 
as there is left di one such house as the Sefiora 
Moreno’s, _ . 

When the house was built, General Moreno owned all 
the land within a radius of forty miles—forty miles 
westward, down the valley to the sea; forty miles east- 
ward, intothe San Fernando Mountains ; and good forty 
The boundaries 
were not very strictly defined ; there was no occasion, in 
those happy days, to reckon land by inches. It might 
be asked, perhaps, just how General Moreno owned all 
this land, and the question might not be easy to answer. 


It was not and could not be answered to the satisfaction 


of the United States Land Commission, which, after the 
surrender of California, undertook to sift and adjust 
Mexican land-titles; and that was the way it had come 
about that the Sefiora Moreno now called herself a poor 
woman. Tract after tract her lands had been taken 


away from her; it looked for a time as if nothing would 


be left. Every one of tlie claims based on deeds of gift 
from Governor Rio Pico, her husband’s most intimate 
friend, was disallowed. They all went by the board in 
one batch, and took away from the Sefiora in a day the 
greater part of her best pasture-lands. They were lands 


which had belonged the Bonaventura Mission, and lay 


along the coast at the mouth of the valley down which 


the little stream which ran past her house went to the 


sea; and it had been a great pride and delight to the 
Sefiora, when she was young, to ride that forty miles by 
her husband’s side, all the way on- their own lands, 
straight from their house to their own strip of shore. 
No wonder she believed the Americans thieves, and 
spoke of them always as hounds. The people of the 
United States have never in the least realized that the 
taking possession of California was not only a conquer- 


ing of Mexico, but a conquering of California as well ; 


that the real bitterness of the surrender was not so much 
to the empire which gave up the country, as to the 
country itself which was given up. Provinces passed 
back and forth that way, helpless in the hands of great 
powers, have all the ignominy and humiliation of de- 
feat, with none of the dignities or compensations * the 
transaction. 

Mexico saved much by ner treaty, spite of hates, to 
acknowledge herself beaten; but California lost all. 
Words cannot tell the sting of such «transfer. It is a 
marvel that a Mexican remained in the country ; proba- 


bly none did except those who were absolutely forced 


to it. 

Luckily for the Sefiora Moreno, her title to the lente 
midway in the valley was better than to those lying to the 
east and the west, which had once belonged to the mis- 
sions of San Fernando and Bonaventura ; and after all the 
claims, counter-claims, petitions, appeals, and adjudica- 
tions were ended, she still was left in undisputed pos- 
session of what would have been thought by any new- 
comer into the country to be a handsome estate, but 
which seemed to the despoiled and indignant Senora a 
pitiful fragment of one. Moreover, she declared that 
she should never feel secure of a foot of even this. Any 
day, she said, the United States Government might 
send out a new Land Commission to examine the de- 
crees of the first, and revoke such as they saw fit. Once 
a thief, always a thief. Nobody need feel himself safe 
under American rule. There was no knowing what 
might happen any day; and year by year the lines of 
sadness, anxiety, and antagonism deepened on the 
Sefiora’s fast aging face. 

It gave her unspeakable satisfaction when the Com- 
missioners, laying out a road down the valley, ran it at 
the back of her house instead of past the front. It is 
well,” she said. Let their travel be where it belongs, 
behind our kitchens ; and no one have sight of the front 


doors of our houses, except friends who have come to 


visit us.” Her enjoyment of this never flagged. When- 
ever she saw, passing the place, wagons or carriages 
belonging to the hated Americans, it gave her a distinct 
thrill of pleasure to think that the house turned its back 
on them. She would like always to be able to do the 
same herself; but whatever she, by policy or in busi- 


ness, might be forced to do, the old house, at any rate, 
would always keep the attitude of contempt—its face 


turned away. 


One other 3 she provided herself with, soon 


after. this road was opened—a pleasure in which re- 
ligious devotion and race antagonism were so closely 
blended that it would have puzzled the subtlest of 
priests to decide whether her act were a sin or a virtue. 
She caused to be set up, upon every one of the soft 
rounded hills which made the beautiful rolling sides of 


that part of the valley, a large wooden cross; not a hill 


in sight of her house left without the sacred emblem of 
her faith. That the heretics may know, when they 
go by, that they are on the estate of a good Catho 

she said, ‘‘and that the faithful may be reminded to 


pray. There have been miracles.of jconversion wrought 
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on the most 'Kardened by a fudden sight of the Blessed 
Cross.” 

There they stood, summer and winter, rain and 
shine, the silent, solemn, outstretched arms, and became 
landmarks to many a guideless traveler who had been 
told that his way would be by the first turn to the left 
or the right, after passing the last one of the Sefiora Mo- 
reno’s crosses, which he couldn't miss seeing. And who 
shall say that it did not happen that the crosses bore a 
sudden message to some idle heart journeying by, and 
thus justified the pious half of the Sefiora’s impulse? 
Certain it is that mauy a good Catholic halted and 
- crossed himself when he first beheld them, in the lonely 
places, standing out in sudden relief against the blue 
sky ; and if he said aswift, short prayer at the sight, 
was he not so much the better ? 

The house was of adobe, low, with a wide veranda on 
the three sides of the inner court, and a still broader one 
against the entire front, which looked to the south. 
These verandas, especially those on the inner court, 
were supplementary rooms tothe house. The greater 
part of the family life went on in them. Nobody stayed 
inside the walls, except when it was necessary. All the 
kitchen work, except the actual cooking, was done here, 
in front of the kitchen doors and windows. Babies 
slept, were washed, sat in the dirt, and played, on the 
veranda, The women said their prayers, took their 
naps, und wove their lace there. Old Juanita shelled 
her beans there, and threw the pods down on the tile 
floor, till toward night they were sometimes piled up 
high around her, like corn-husks at a husking. The 
herdsmen and shepherds smoked there, lounged there, 
trained their dogs there; there the young made love, 
and the old dozed ; the benches, which ran the entire 
length of the walls, were worn into hollows, and shone 
like satin ; the tile floors also were broken and sunk in 
places, making little wells, which filled up in times of 
hard rains, and were then an invaluable addition to the 
children's resources for amusement, and also to the com- 
fort of the dogs, cats, and fowls, who picked about 
among them, taking sips from each. 

The arched veranda along the front was a delightsome 
place. It must have been eighty feet long, at least, for 
the doors of five large rooms opened on it. The two 
westernmost rooms had been added on, and made four 
steps higher taan the others ; which gave to that end of 
the veranda the look of a balcony, or loggia. Here the 
Sefiora kept her flowers; great red water-jars, hand- 
made by the Indians of San Luis Obispo Mission, stood 
in close rows against the walls, and in them were always 
growing fine geraniums, carnations, and yellow-flowered 
musk. The Sefiora’s passion for musk she had inher- 
_ ited from her mother. It was so strong that she some- 
times wondered at it; and one day as she sat with 
Father Salvierderra in the veranda, she picked a hand- 
ful of the blossoms, and, giving them to him, said, “I 
do not know why it is, but it seems to me if I were dead 
I could be brought to life by the smell of musk.” 

It is in your blood, Sefiora,” the old monk replied. 
When I was last in your father’s house in Seville, 
your mother sent for me to her room, and under her 
window wasa stone balcony full of growing musk, 
which so filled the room with its odor that I was like to 
faint. But she said it cured her of diseases, and with- 

out it she fell ill. You were a baby then.” 
es,“ cried. the Sefiora, but I recollect that bal- 
cony. I recollect being lifted up to a window, and 
looking down into a bed of blooming yellow flowers; 
but I did not know what they were. How strange!“ 

„No. Not strange, daughter,” replied Father Sal- 
vierderra. It would have been stranger if you had 
not acquired the taste, thus drawing it in with the 
mother’s milk, It would behoove mothers to remember 
‘this far more than they do.“ 

Besides the geraniums and carnations and musk in 
the red jars, there were many sorts of climbing vines— 
some coming from the ground, and twining around the 
pillars of the veranda; some growing in great bowls, 
swung by cords from the roof of the veranda, or set on 
shelves against the walls. These bowls were of gray 
stone, hollowed and polished, shining smooth inside and 
out. They also had been made by the Indians, nobody 
knew how many ages ago, scooped and polisheu by the 
patient creatures, with only stones for tools. 

Among these vines, singing from morning till night, 
hung the Sefiora’s canaries and finches, half a dozen of 
each, all of different generations, raised by the Sefiora. 
She was never without a young bird-family on hand; 
and all the way from Bonaventura to Monterey it was 
thought a piece of good luck to come into possession of 

à canary or finch of the Sefiora Moreno’s raising. 
Between the veranda and the river meadows, out on 


which. it looked, all was gardén, orange grove, and 


almond orchard ; the orange grove always green, never 
without snowy bloom or golden fruit ; the garden never 
without flowers, summer or winter; and the almond 
orchard, in early spring, a fluttering canopy of pink and 
white petals, which, seen from the hills on the opposite 
ide of the river, looked as if rosy. sunrise clouds had 
fallen, and become in the On either 


hand stretched away other orchards peach, apricot, 

pear, apple, pomegranate ; and beyond these, vineyards. 

Nothing was to be seen but verdure or bloom or fruit} 
at whatever time of year you sat on the Befiora’ a south 
veranda. 

A wide, straight walk shaded vy trellis 80 
and twisted with grapevines that little was to be seen of 
the trellis woodwork led straight down from the 
veranda steps, through the middle of the garden, to a lit- 
‘tle brook at the foot of it. Across this ).rook, in the 
shade of a dozen gnarled old willow-trees, were set the 
broad flat stone washboards on which was done all the 
family washing. No long dawdling, and no running 
away from work on the part of the maids, thus close to 
the eye of the Sefiora at the upper end of the garden ; 
and if they had known how picturesque they looked 
there, kneeling on the grass; lifting the dripping linen 
out of the water, rubbing it back and forth on the 
stones, sousing it, wringing it, splashing thé clear water 
in each other’s faces, they would have been content to 
stay at the washing day in and day out, for there was 
always somebody to look on from above. Hardly a day 
passed that the Sefiora had not visitors. She was still a 
person of note; her house the natural resting-place 
for all who journeyed through the valley ; and whoever 
came spent all of his time, when not eating, sleeping, or 
walking over the place, sitting with the Sefiora on the sunny 
veranda. Few days in winter were cold enough, and in 
summer the day must be hot indeed, to drive the Sefiora 
and her friends indoors. There stood on the veranda three 
carved oaken chairs, and a carved bench, also of oak, 
which had been brought to the Sefiora for safe keeping 
by the faithful old sacristan of San Luis Rey, at the 
time of the occupation of that Mission by the United 
States troops, soon after the conquest of California. 
Aghast at the sacrilegious acts of the soldiers, who were 
quartered in the very church itself, and amused them- 
selves by making targets of the eyes and noses of the 
saints’ statues, the sacristan, stealthily, day by day and 


dared to remove, burying some articles in cottonwood 
copses, hiding others in his own poor little hovel, until 
he had wagon-loads of sacred treasures. Then, still 
more stealthily, he carried them, a few ata time, con- 
cealed in the bottom of a cart, under a load of hay or of 
bush, to the house of the Sefiora, who felt herself deeply 
honored by his confidence, and received everything as a 
sacred trust, to be given back into the hands of the 
Church again whenever the Missions should be restored, 

of which at that time all Catholics had good hope. 
And so it had come about that no bedroom in the 
Sefiora’s house was without a picture or astatue of 9 saint 
or of the Madonna, and some had two; and in the little 
chapel in the garden the altar was surrounded by a really 
imposing row of holy and apostolic figures, which had 
looked down on the splendid ceremonies of the San Luis 
Rey Mission, in Father Peyri’s time, no more benignly 
than they now did on the humbler worship of the Sefiora’s 
family in its diminished estate. That one had lost an 
eye, another an arm, that the once brilliant colors of the 
drapery were now faded and shabby; only enhanced the 
tender reverence with which the Sefiora knelt before 
them, her eyes filling with indignant tears at thought of 
the heretic hands which had wrought such defilement. 

Even the crumbling wreaths which had been placed on 
some of these statues’ heads at the time of the last cere- 
monial at which they had figured in the Mission had 
been brought away with them by the devout sacristan, 


a degree less sacred than the statue itself. 

This chapel was dearer to the Sefiora than her house. 
It had been built by the General in the second year of 
their married life. In it her-four children had been 


the General’s time, while the estate was at its best, and 
hundreds of Indians living within its borders, there was 
many a Sunday when the scene to be witnessed there 
was like the scenes at the Missions—the chapel full of 


room inside kneeling on the garden walks outside ; 
close of the services, slowly down the aisle, the close- 


let him through, all looking up eagerly for his blessing, 


heads. No one but Father Salvierderra had ever officiated 


come under his influence: that they would wait long 
months without the offices of the Church rather than 
confess their sins or confide their perplexities to any one 
else. From this deep-seated attachment on the part of 
the Indians and the older Mexican families in the country 
to the Franciscan Order, there had grown up, not un- 
naturally, some jealousy of them in the minds 2 E. 
later-come secular priests, and. the position ot 


un at | 


It had even 


night after night, bore out of the church all that he 


and the Sefiora had replaced each one, holding it only 


christened, and from it all but one, her handsome 
Felipe, had been buried while they were yet infants. In 


kneeling men and women; those who could not find 
Father Salvierderra, in gorgeous vestments, coming, at 
packed rows of worshipers parting to right and left to 


women giving him offerings of fruit or flowers, and hold- 
ing up their babies that he might lay his hands on their 


in the Moreno chapel, or heard the confession of a 
Moreno. He was a Franciscan, one of the few now left 


walkin 
| in the country; so revered and beloved by all who had 


i soshasqebal gow « 


been rumored that they were to be forbidden to continue 


longer their practice of going up and down the country, 


ministering everywhere; were to be compelled to re- 
strict their labors to their own colleges at Santa Barbara 
and Santa Inez. When something to this effect was 
one day said in the Sefiora Moreno’s presence, two 
scarlet spots sprang on her cheeks, and before she 
bethought herself, she — That day I burn 
down my chapel!” 

_ Luckily, nobody but Felipe: heard the rash threat, 
and his exclamation of unbounded astonishment ' Te- 
called the Sefiora to herself. . 

I spoke rashly, my son,” she said. The Church 
10 to be obeyed always; but the Franciscan Fathers are 
responsible to no one but the Superior of their own 
order; and there is no one in this land who has the 
authority to forbid their journeying and ministering to 
whoever desires their offices. As for these Catalan 
priests who are coming in here, I cannot abide: them. 
No Catalan but has bad blood in his veins !“ 

There was every reason in the world why the Sefiora 
should be thus warmly attached to the Franciscan Order. 
From her earliest recollections the gray gown and cowl 
had been familiar to her eyes, and had represented the 
things which she was taught to hold most sacred and 
dear. Father Salvierderra himself had come from 
Mexico to Monterey in the same ship which had brought 
her father to be the commandante of the Santa Barbara 
Presidio ; and her best-beloved uncle, her father’s eldest 
brother, was at that time the Superior of the Santa Bar: 
bara Mission. The sentimentand romance of her youth 
wete almost equally divided between the gayeties, ex- 
citements, adornments of the life at the Presidio, and 
the ceremonies and devotions of the life at the Mission. 
She was famed as the most beautiful girl in the coun- 
try. Men of the army, men of the navy, and men of 
the Church alike adored her. Her name was a toast 
from Monterey to San Diego. When at last she was 
wooed and won by Felipe Moreno, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Mexican generals, her wedding cere- 
monies were the most splendid ever seen in the country. 
The right tower of the Mission church at Santa Barbara 
had been just completed, and it was arranged that the 
consecration of this tower should take place at the time 
of her wedding, and that her wedding feast should be 
spread in the long outside corridor of the Mission build- 
ing. The whole country, far and near, was bid. The 
feast lasted three days; open tables to everybody; sing- 
ing, dancing, eating, drinking, and making merry. At 
that time there were long streets of Indian houses 
stretching eastward from the Mission ; before each of 
these houses was built a booth of green boughs: The 
Indians, as well as the Fathers from all the other Mis- 
sions, were invited to come. The Indians came in 
bands, singing songs and bringing gifts. As they ap- 
peared, the Santa Barbara Indians went out to meet 
them, also singing, bearing gifts, and strewing seeds on 
the ground, in token of welcome. The young Sefiora 
and-her bridegroom, splendidly clothed, were seen of 
all, and grected, whenever they appeared, by showers 
of seeds and grains and blossoms. On the third day, 
still in their wedding attire, and bearing lighted candles 
in their hands, they walked with the monks in a proces- 
sion, round and round the new tower, the monks chant- 
ing, and sprinkling incense and holy water on its walls, 
the ceremony seeming to all devout beholders to give a 


blessed consecration to the unſon of the young pair aa 


well as to the newly completed tower. After this they 
journeyed in state, accompanied by several of the 
General’s aids and officers, and by two Franciscan 
Fathers, up to Monterey, stopping on their way at all 
the Missions, and being warmly Welcomed and enter- 
tained at each. 

General Moreno was much beloved by both army and 
Church. In many of the frequent clashings between 
the military and the ecclesiastical powers he, being as 
devout and enthusiastic a Catholic as he was zealous 
and enthusfastic a soldier, had had the good fortune to 
be of material assistance to each party. The Indians 
also knew his name well, having heard ſt many times 
mentioned with public thanksgivings in the Mission 
churches, after some signal service he had rendered to 
the Fathers either in Mexico or Monterey. And now, 
by taking as his bride the daughter of a distinguished 
officer, and the niece of the Santa Barbara Superior, he 
had linked himself anew to the two dominant powers 
and interests of the country. 

“When they reached San Luis Obispo, the whole In- 
dian population turned out to meet them, the Padre 

at the head, As they approached the Mission 
doors, ‘the Indians swarmed closer and closer and still 
closer, took the General’s horse by the head, and finally — 


‘almost by actual force compelled him to allow himself 


to, be lifted into 6 blanket, held high up by twenty 
strong men; and thus he was borne up the steps, across 


the corridor, and into the Padres room. Tt Was u post- 
Fr N undignified in itself, but the General 
submit 
OW, let Chem: do ‘tt, if — 


‘to it good naturedtr. 
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being forced to wage a war with peddlers was to her too 
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the Indians and hold them back; let them do it. It from Spain be beaten by these traders ? Tete impos- | for I do not believe it on his statement. He remarkod, farther, 
ce 15 that this falling off was owing tothe departure of the church 
pleases the poor creatures. sible | from the true orthodox views once held by them, and —— 


On the morning of their departure, the good Padre, 
having exhausted all his resources for entertaining his 
distinguished guests, caused to be driven past the cor- 
ridors, for their inspection, all fhe poultry belonging to 
the Mission. The procession took an hour to pass. 
For music, there was the squeaking, cackling, hissing, 
gobbling, crowing, quacking of the fowls combined 
with tbe screaming, scolding, and whip-cracking of the 
excited Indian miarshals of the lines. First came the 
turkeys, then the roosters, then the white hens, then the 
black, and then the yellow: next the ducks ; and at the 
tail of the spectacle long files of geese, some strutting, 
some half flying and hissing in resentment and terror at 
the unwonted coercions to which they were subjected. 
The Indians had been hard at work all night capturing, 
sorting, assorting, and guarding the rank and file of 
their novel pageant. It would be safe to say that a 
droller sight never was seen, and never will be, on the 
Pacific coast or anyother. Before it was done with, the 
General and his bride had nearly died with laughter ; 
and the General could never allude to it without laugh- 
ing almost as heartily again. 

At Monterey they were more magnificently féted ; 
at the Presidio, at the Mission, on board Spanish, Mexi- 
can, and Russian ships lying in harbor; balls, dances, 
buil-fights, dinners—all that the country knew of festiv- 
ity was lavished on the beautiful and winning young 
bride. The belles of the coast, from San Diego up, had 
all gathered at Monterey for these gayeties; but not one 
of them could be for a moment compared to her. This 
was the beginning of the Sefiora’s life as a married 
woman. She was then just twenty. A close observer 
would have seen even then, underneath the joyous 
smile, the laughing eye, the merry voice, a look thought- 
ful, tender, earnest, at times enthusiastic. This look 
was the reflection of those qualities in her, then hardly 
aroused, which made her, as years developed her char- 
acter and stormy fates thickened around her life, the un- 
flinching comrade of her soldier husband, the passionate 
adherent of the Church. Through wars, insurrections, 
revolutions, downfalls—Spanish, Mexican, civil, ecclesi- 
astical—her standpoint, her poise, remained the same, 
She simply grew more and more proudly, passionately, 
a Spaniard and a Moreno; more and more stanchly and 
fierily a Catholic and a lover of the Franciscans. 

During the height of the despoiling and plundering 
of the Missions, under the Secularization Act, she was 
for a few years almost beside herself. More than once 
she journeyed alone, when the journey was by no means 
without danger, to Monterey, to stir up the Prefect of 
the Missions to more energetic action, to implore the 
governmental authorities to interfere, and protect the 
Church’s property. It was largely in consequence of 
her eloquent entreaties that Governor Micheltorena 
issued his bootless order restoring to the Church all the 
Missions south of San Luis Obispo. But this order cost 
Micheltorena his political head, and General Moreno 
was severely wounded in one of the skirmishes of the 
insurrection which drove Micheltorena out of the 
country. 

In silence and bitter humiliation the Sefiora nursed 
her husband back to health again, and resolved to med- 
dle no more in the affairs of her unhappy country and 
still more unhappy Church. As year by year she saw 
the ruin of the Missions steadily going on, their vast 
properties melting away like dew before the sun in the 
hands of dishonest administrators and politicians, the 
Church powerless to contend with the unprincipled 
greed in high places, her beloved Franciscan Fathers 
driven from the country or dying of starvation at their 
posts, she submitted herself to what, she was forced to 
admit, seemed to be the inscrutable will of God for the 
discipline and humiliation of the Church. In a sort of 
bewildered resignation she waited to see what further 
sufferings were to come, to fill up the measure of the 
punishment which, for some mysterious purpose, the 
faithful must endure. But whenclose upon all this dis- 
comfiture and humiliation of her Church followed. the 
discomfiture and humiliation of her country in war, 
and the near and evident danger of an English-speaking 
people’s possessing the land, all the smothered fire of 
the Sefiora’s nature broke out afresh. With unfaltering 
hands she buckled on her husband’s sword, and. with 
dry eyes saw him go forth to fight. She had but one 
2 that she was not the mother of sons to fight 


“4 ye A thou wert a man, Felipe !” she, exclaimed 
again and again in tones the child never forgot. 
Would thou wert a man, that thou might go also to 
fight these foreigners!” 
Any race under the sun would have been to the 
Sefiora less hateful than the American, She had 
scorned them in her girlhood, when they came trading 

to post after post. Shescorned them still, The idea of 


monstrous to be believed. In the outset she had no 


doubt that the Mexicans would win in the contest. 
** What !” she cried, ‘‘ shall we who won independence : 


When her husband was brought home to her dead, 
killed in the last fight the Mexican forces made, she said 
ivily, ‘‘ He would have chosen to die rather than to have 
been forced to see his country in the hands of the 
enemy.” And she was almost frightened at herself to 
see how this thought, as it dwelt in her mind, slew the 
grief in her heart. She had believed she could not live 
if her husband were to be taken away from her; but 
she found herself often glad that he was dead—glad that 
he was spared the sight and the knowledge of the things 
which happened; and even the yearning tenderness 
with which her imagination pictured him among the 
saints was often turned into a fierce wondering whether 
indignation did not fill his soul, even in heaven, at the 
way things were going in the land for whose sake he had 
died. 

Out of such throes as these had been born the second 
nature which made Sefiora Moreno the silent, reserved, 
stern, implacable woman they knew who knew her 
first when she was sixty. Of the gay, tender, sentiment- 
al girl, who danced and laughed with the officers, and 
prayed and confessed with the Fathers, forty years 
before, there was small trace left now, in the low-voiced, 
whi e-haired, aged woman, silent, unsmiling, placid- 
faced, who maneuvered with her son and her head shep- 
herd alike to bring it about that a handful of Indians 
might once more confess their sins to a Franciscan 
monk in the Moreno chapel. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris 
tian Unton, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promplly as practicable. | 


May Lask a question in regard to a passage which I find in the 
Statement of Belief read before the Council by the Rev. George 
A. Gordon? He has been giving his reasons for believing in the 
existence of a God, a cause intelligent and moral. He then 
adds: I do not think that the phrase consciousness of God’ 
adds anything to these arguments. It simply states them in an- 
other way. When a thoughtful man tells me that he has a con- 
sciousness of God,’ I understand him to mean that his intellect 
and heart are at rest in a conclusion, to which he has been led, and 
in which he is maintained, by the necessity of a sufficient ground 
for all dependent existence, by the marks of creative intelligence 
in matter and in mind, and by the moral order of the world.” Is 
this what is meant by the Spirit of God beareth witness with 
our spirits“ ? Is this what St. Paul meant when he said : ‘‘ I live, 
yet not I. but Christ liveth in me“? If one visits a settlement 
founded by a man, and sees on every hand the evidences of his 
wealth, his wisdom, and his goodness, of course he believes in 
him and esteems him. But if he comesto know him by personal 
association, and if charmed into love for him, would he define 
his ‘‘ consciousness ’’ of him to mean simply that he had formed 
„n conclusion,“ based on the evidences which his work supplied! 
What is vital Christian experience? A ConsTanT READER, 

We always hesitate to criticise the theological positions of 
another, because words are used in so widely different 
senses, and express so widely different convictions. We do 
not believe, however, that the consciousness of God is in- 
tellectual or emotional rest in a conclusion, If we were to 
define Christianity in one word, that word would be Imman- 
uel ; that is, God. If we were to embody a Christian creed 
in ita simplest forms, it would comprise two articles; one 
thevlogical : God possesses the power of revealing himself to 
the human soul; the other psychological: the human soul 
possesses a power of directly and immediately apprehend- 
ing, knowing, and receiving God. All truths of revelation 
appear to us to be either truths which lead up to these or 
truths which grow out of them. A Christian experience is 
neither opinions about God nor emotions * God, but 
life in and with God. ; 


J am told that the majority of the best wan are 00 
that the wine our Lord made at Cana was intoxicating. Does 
not such a position compel the assertion that the Blble contra- 
dicts itself? Weare told in one place that we must not even 
look on the wine, because it biteth like a serpent, etc., and in 
another that our Lord makes and cemmends the very same 
thing. ‘To one who is no scholar, just on the principle of com- 
mon sense, the latter is inconceivable and very painful. Will 
you kindly give your opinion? 

There is no reason for supposing that in the time of Christ 
there were two kinds of wine in common use in social festiv- 
ities, such as Christ attended, and none for supposing that 
the wine which he made by miracle was other than the com- 
mon wine of the country. This differs, however, from the 
fiery wines of modern commerce, anè though it contains an 
appreciable amount of alcohol, and is capable of producing, 
if drank to excess, intoxtcation, it is not.to be confounded 
with the strong drink of our own times. The counsel of 
Prov. xxiii., 29-82, is tobe harmonized with such declarations 
as Psalm civy., 15, That maketh glad the heart of man,“ 
not by inventing a notion of two kinds of wine, for which 


no authority is to be found either in the Bible, or in Biblical | 


scholarship, or in the modern usages of the East, but in ap- 
plying common sense in the interpretation of the Scripture, 
aswe do to other passages. Who, for instance, would 


justify suicide because in this same chapter of Proverbs o- 


curs the instruction, When thou sittest to eat with a 
ruler, consider diligently what is before thee; and put a 
knife to thy throst, if thou be a man given to appetite.”” 1 


it was stated oy a Baptist minister in my presence that at the 


beginning of this century the Congregational Church stood fors 
‘most numerically, financially, and intellectually, but that now 
it was number eight in the list of denominations, and had lost in 
spiritual and intellectual life in the same degree. Is this true? 


to the world and worldly: He also said that the Baptists were 
ahead of the Congregationalists, intellectually ; which is not true 


80 far as my limited observation goes. Will you kindly give me 


a little light on the subject through the column of ns 
Friends? 

In colonial times, New England having tun settled by 
the Congregationalists, that denomination was almost the 
only one in New England, and, therefore, a predominant 
one of the Colonies. The growth of the country since, by 
immigration, has increased some other denominations pro- 
portionately, pre-eminently the Roman Catholic, The Uni- 
tarian defection had also the effect to diminish the numeri- 
cal strength of the Congregational denomination. That it 


was ever stronger in intellectual and spiritual qualities than 


to-day we do not believe, but this is wholly a matter of 
opinion. Comparisons between different denominations of 


| Christians are not, in our judgment, profitable, nor should 


we venture to say which of the great Protestant bodies was 
ahead in intellectual and spiritual power. 


1. Was there any observance equivalent to our Sabbath among 
heathen nations outside of the infinence of J udaism and Chris- 
tianity? What was the custom of Greece, Rome, etc.? And what 
is the custom in heathen countries to-day? 2. Where can I get 
statistics showing relative numbers of church-goers and non- 
church-goers (and same of Sunday-schools) in jails, an 
almshouses, etc.? | H. A 

Prerrz, Dakota. 

1. The division of time into an of sevens appears to 
be wider than Judaism; but whether this division is due to 
changes in the moon, or to a tradition coming down from an 
original establishment of the Sabbath prior to the days of 
Moses, is a disputed question among scholars. The Egyp- 
tians knew the reckoning by weeks ; and, perhaps.from them 
it was imported into Rome; at all events it was not unknown 
among the Romans. But there is no evidence of any relig- 
ious rest-day among heathen nations at any time properly : 
answering to the Jewish Sabbath or the Christian Lord’s 
Day. See McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, art. Sab- 
bath. 2. We do not know of any official and authentic | 
statement of the proportion of Sunday-school scholars or 
church-goers in the jails, etc. 


Will you kindly inform me what authority we have for sup- 
posing that the Lord’s Duy, as used in Revelation and in the 
newly discovered Teaching of the ‘Twelve e beer means 
the first day of the week - 

GRENOLA, Kansas. 

Its uniform use with that et ae from the . 
period of church history, and by the early writers of the 
church. For the reasons more in detail see Smith's Bible 
Dictionary ’”’ and Smith’s “‘ Dictionary of Christian en 
ties, art. Lord's Day. 


@ue Home. 


INFLUENCE. 


By JAMES BURKHAM. 

Fall that blooms in earthly bowers | 
Should die, and never bloom again, 
Would not more sweetness yet remain 

Than if there never had been flowers ? . 


How many gentle, lives, 
And fragrant deeds that earth has known, 
Were never writ in ink or stone, 

And yet their sweetness still * ! 


THE MANNERS OF THE SYMPATHETIC. 


OOKS on manners are generally very pointless, if 

not positively dreary ; their principal service is 
often to furnish a target for the reviewer's witticisms 
and to supply him with material of a highly amusing 
character which may be readily manufactured into 
weapons against the writer. Mrs. John Sherwood’s 
Manners and Social Usage” (Harper & Brothers) is, 
however, a manual of hints and suggestions which will 
prove useful not only to people to whom social oppor- 
tunities have come late in life, but even to those who 
have been bred to the best usage in these matters. An 
excellent chapter on the Manners of the Sympathetic” 
will illustrate the excellent tone of Mrs. ‘Sherwood’s 
little book : 

Sympathy is the most delicate tendril ot the mind, 
and the most fascinating gift which nature can glve 
to us. The most precious associations of the human 
heart cluster around the word, and we love to remem- 
ber those who have sorrowed with us in sorrow, and re- 
joiced with us when we were glad. But for the awk- 
ward and the shy, the sympathetic are the very worst 
company. They do not wish to be sympathized with— 
they wish to be with people who are cold and indiffer- 
eut; they like shy people like themselves. Put two shy 
people in a room together, and they begin to talk with 
unaccustomed glibness. A shy woman always attracts 
ashyman. But women who are gifted’ with that rapid, 
gay impressionability which puts them en rapport ‘with 
their surroundings, who have fancy and an ‘excitable 
disposition, a quick susceptibility to the influences 
around them, are very charming in general society, but 
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they are terrible to the awkward and theshy. They 
sympathize too much, they are too aware of that burn- 
ing shame. which the sufferer desires to conceal. 

The moment a shy person sees before him a perfectl 
oar e person, one who is neither thinking nor 
caring for him, his shyness begins to flee; the moment 
that he recognizes a fellow-sufferer he begins to feel a 
re-enforcement of energy. If he be a lover, especially, 
the almost certain embarrassment of the lady inspires 
him with hope and renewed courage. A woman who 
has.a bashful lover, even if she is afflicted with shyness, 
has been known to find a way to help the poor fellow 
out of his dilemma more than once. Hawthorne, who 
has left us the most complete and most tragic history of 
shyness which belongs to“ that long rosary on which 
the blushes of a life are strung,” found a woman (the most 
perfect character, apparently, who ever married and 
made happy a great genius) who, fortunately for him, 
was shy naturally, although without that morbid shy- 
‘ness which accompanied him through life. Those who 
knew Mrs. Hawthorne found her possessed of great fas- 
_ cination of manner, even in general society, where Haw- 
thorne was quite impenetrable. The story of his run- 
ning down to the Concord River and taking boat to 
escape his visitors has been long familiar to us all. Mrs. 
Hawthorne, no doubt, with a woman's tact and a 
woman’s generosity, overcame her own shy ness in order 


to receive those guests whom Hawthorne ran away from, 


and through his life remained his better angel. It was 
through this absence of expressed sympathy that English 
people became very agreeable to Hawthorne. 
scribes, in his ‘‘ Note-Book,” a speech made by him at a 
dinner in England: When I was called upon,” he says, 

„1 rapped my head, and it returned a hollow sound.” 
He had, however, been sitting next to ashy English 
lawyer, a man who won upon him by his quiet, unob- 
trusive simplicity, and who, in some well-chosen words, 
rather made light of dinner-speaking and its terrors. 
When Hawthorne finally got up and made his speech, 

his voice, meantime, having a far-off and remote 
echo, and when, as we learn from others, a burst of 
applause greeted a few well-chosen words drawn from 
that full well of thought, that pellucid rill of ‘‘ English 
undefiled,” the unobtrusive gentleman by his side ap- 
plauded and said to him, It was handsomely done.” 
The compliment pleased the shy man. It is the only 
compliment to himself which Hawthorne ever re- 
corded. 

Now, had Hawthorne been congratulated by a sym: 
pathetic, effusive American who had clapped him on the 
back, and who had said, Oh, never fear—you will 
speak well!” he would have said nothing. The shy 
sprite in his own eyes would have read in his neighbor's 
eyes the dreadful truth that his sympathetic neighbor 
would have indubitably betrayed—a fear that he would 
not do well. The phlegmatic and stony Englishman 
neither felt nor cared whether Hawthorne spoke well or 
ill ; and, although pleased that he did spcak well, in- 
vested no particular sympathy in the matter, either for 
or against, and so spared Hawthorne’s shyness the last 
bitter drop in the cup, which would have been a recog- 
nition of his own moral dread. Hawthorne bitterly re- 
cords his own sufferings. He says, in one of his books, 


a At this time I acquired this accursed habit of soli- 


tude.” It has been said that the Hawthorne family 
_were, in the earlier generation, afflicted with shyness 
almost as a disease—certainly a curious freak of nature 
in a family descended from robust sea-captains. It only 
goes to prove how far away are the influences which 
control our natures and our actions. 

Whether, if Hawthorne had not been a shy man, 
afflicted with a sort of horror of his species at times, 
always averse to letting himself go, miserable and mor- 
bid, we should have been the inheritors of the great 
fortune which he has left us, is not for us to decide. 
Whether we should have owned . The Gentle Boy,” 
the immortal ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘The House with Seven 
Gables,” The Marble Faun,” and all the other wonder- 
ful things which grew out of that secluded and gifted 
nature, had he been born a cheerful, popular, and ‘sym- 

pathetic boy, with a dancing-school manner, instead of 
an awkward and shy youth (although an exceedingly 
handsome one), we cannot tell. That is the great 
secret behind the veil. The answer is not yet made, the 
oracle has not spoken, and we must not invade the pe- 
numbra of genius. 

Jt has always been a comfort to the awkward and the 

shy that Washington could not make an after-dinner 
speech; and the well-known anecdote— ‘‘Sit down, 
-Mr. Washington, your modesty is even greater than your 
valor”—must have consoled many a voiceless hero. 
Washington Irving tried to welcome Dickens, but failed 
in the attempt, while Dickens was as voluble as he was 
gifted. Probably the very surroundings of sympathetic 
admirers unnerved both Washington and Irving, 
although there are some men who can never ‘‘speak on 
their legs,” as the saying goes, in any society. 

Other shy men—men who fear general society, and 
show embarrassment in the every-day surroundings—are 


He de- 


| 


at college has astonished his friends by his ability in an 
after-dinner speech. Many a voluble, glib boy, who 
has been appointed the orator of the occasion, fails ut- 
terly, disappoints public expectation, and. sits. down 
with an uncomfortable mantle of failure upon his shoul- 
ders. Therefore, the ways of shyness are inscrutable. 
Many a woman who has never known what it is to be 
bashful or shy has, when called upon to read a copy of 
verses, even to acircle of intimate friends, lost her voice, 
and has utterly broken down, to her own and her 
friends’ great astonishment. 

The voice is a treacherous servant: it deserts us, 
trembles; makes a failure of it, is not present or ac- 
counted for” often when we need its help. It is not 
alone in the shriek of the hysterical that we learn of its 
lawlessness ; it is in its complete retirement. A bride 
often, even when she felt no other embarrassment, has 
found that she had no voice with which to make her 
responses. It simply was not there. 

A lady who was presented at court, and who felt—as 
she described herself—wonderfully at her ease, began 
talking, and, without wishing to speak loud, discovered 
that she was shouting like a trumpeter. The somewhat 
unusual strain which she had put upon herself during 
the ordeal of being presented at the English court 
revenged itself by an outpouring of voice which she 
could not control. 

Many shy people have recognized in a this 
curious and unconscious elevation of voice. It is not 
so common as a loss of voice, but it is quite as uncon 
trollable. 

The bronchial tubes play us another trick ate we 
are frightened : the voice is the voice of somebody else; 
it has no resemblance to our own. Ventriloquism might 
well study the phenomena of shyness, for the voice 
becomes bass that was treble, and — that which 
was contralto, 

„ dislike to have Wilthorpe come to see me,” said a 
very shy woman, I know my voice will squeak so.” 
With her Wilthorpe, who for some reason drove her 


‘into an agony of shyness, had the effect of making her 


talk in a high, unnatural strain, excessively fatiguing. | 

The presence of one’s own family, who are naturally 

painfully sympathetic, has always had upon the bashful 
and the shy a most evil effect. 
I can never plead a case before my father. „ 2 Nor 
I before my son,“ said two distinguished lawyers. ‘‘If 
mamma is in the room, I shall never be able to get 
through my part,” said a young amateur actor. 

But here we must pause to note another exception in 
the laws of shyness. 

In the false perspective of the stage, shyness often 
disappears. The shy man, speaking the words and 
assuming the character of another, often loses his shy- 
ness. It is himself of whom he is afraid, not of Tony 
Lumpkin or of Charles Surface, of Hamlet or of Claude 
Melnotte. Behind their masks he can speak well; but 
if he at his own dinner-table essays to speak, and 
mamma watches him with sympathetic eyes, and his 
brothers and sisters are all listening, he fails. 

Lord Percy sees me fall.“ 


Vet it is with our own people that we must stand or fall, 
live or die ; it is in our own circle that we must conquer 


our shyness. 


Now, these reflections are not intended as an argument 
against sympathy properly expressed. A reasonable 
and judiciously expressed sympathy with our fellow- 
beings is the very highest attribute of our nature. It 
unravels secrets more surely than the highest critical 
faculty. Analysis of motives that sway men and 
women is like the knife of the anatomist ; it works on 
the dead. Unitesympathy to observation, and the dead 
spring to life.” It is thus to the shy, in their moments 
of tremor, that we should endeavor to be calmly sympa- 
thetic ; not cruel, but indifferent, unobservant. 


prehension of certain aspects of life through sympathy, 
often arrive at the admirable result of apprehending 
the sufferings of the shy without seeming to observe 
them. Such a woman, in talking to a shy man, will 
not seem to see him; she will prattle on about herself, 
or tell some funny anecdote of how she was tumbled 
out into the snow, or how she spilled her glass of claret 
at dinner, or how she got just too late tothe lecture ; and 
while she is thus absorbed in her little improvised auto- 
biography, the shy man gets hold of himself, and ceases 
to be afraid of her. This is the secret of tact. 

Madame Récamier, the famous beauty, was always 
somewhat shy. She was not a wit, but she possessed 
the gift of drawing out what was best in others. Her 
biographers have blamed her that she had not a more 
impressionable temper, that she Was not more sympa- 
thetic. Perhaps (in spite of her courage when she took 
up contributions in the churches dressed as a Neo- 
Greek) she was always hampered by shyness. She cer- 
tainly attracted all the best and most gifted of her time, 
and had a noble fearlessness in friendship, and a con- 
stancy which she showed by following Madame de 
Statl into exile, and in her devotion to Ballenche and 


‘ 


native sincerity, a certain reality of nature those fine 
qualities which so often accompany the shy that we 
almost, as we read biography and history, begin to 
think that shyness is but a veil for all the virtues. 

Perhaps to this shyness, or to this hidden sympathy, 
did Madame Récamier owe that power over all men 
which survived her wonderful beauty. The blind and 
poor old woman of the Abbaye had not lost her charm ; 
the most eminent men and women of her day followed 
her there, and enjoyed her quiet (not very eloquent) 
conversation. She had a wholesome heart; it kept her 
from folly when she was young, from a too over-facilo 
sensitiveness to which an impressionable, sympathetic 
temperament would have betrayed her. Her firm, sweet 
nature was not flurried by excitement ; she had a stead- 
fastness in her social relatious which has left behind an 
everlasting renown to her nanie. 

And what are, after all, these social relations which 
call for so much courage, and which can create so much 
suffering to most of us as we conquer for them our 
awkwardness and our shyness? Let us pause for a mo- 
ment, and try to be just. Let us contemplate these 
social ethics, which call for so much that is, perhaps, 
artificial and troublesome and contradictory. Society, 
so long as it is the congregation of the good, the witty, 
the bright, the intelligent, and the gifted, is the thing 
most necessary to usall, We are apt to like it and its 
excitements almost too well, or to hate it, with its ex- 
cesses and its mistakes, too bilterly. We are rarely 
just to society. 

The rounded and harmonious and under 
standing and use of society is, however, the very aim 
and end of education. We are born to live with each 
other and not for ourselves; if we are cheerful, our cheer- 
fulness was given to us to make bright the lives of those 
about us; if we have genius, that is a sacred trust; if we 
have beauty, wit, joyousness, it was given us for the de- 
lectation of others, not for ourselves; if we are awkward 
and shy, we are bound to break the crust and to show that 
within us is beauty, cheerfulness, and wit. It is but 
the fool who loves excess.“ The best human being 
should moderately like society. _ 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thie department be glad to receive quetions,eug- 
gestions, and experiences for thts column.) 


In your paper ot April 10th you gave the ola poem, Re- 
member the Poor.“ Do any of your older readers remember 
the poor old Art of Reading,“ or school-book, iu use thirty 
to seventy years ago’ If so, they recall this old poem to 
mind. It is headed Winter, and we are directed to read 
it in a tone of voice smooth (sic), easy, and unréestfained ; 
blended with a pensive dignity of look and expression. ” 
In my copy, printed in 1807, at Montpelier, Vt., for John 
West, No. 75 Cornhill, Boston, the poem is on ‘pages 228 
and 229. Set is not there used for sit. The last line of each 
verse is in italics. Following this piece comes one entitled : 
Tenderness of Mind—on Taking a Bird's Nest.“ I will 
copy it for you: 


I have found out a gift for my fair ; 
I have found where the wood pigeons breed; 
But let me that plunder forbear! 
She will say tis a barbarous deed. 


For he ne’er can be true, she aver’d, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its young; 
And I lov'd her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 


»I have heard her with sweetness unfold, 
How that pity was due to a dove; 
‘That it ever attended the bold ; 
And she call'd it the sister of love.” 
Now, who will give us a review of the old Art of Read- 
ing!“ M. C. 


I was much interested in A Forbidden Topic, in The 
Christian Union of April 17. Truth is many-sided, and my 


Now, women of genius, who obtain a reflected com- Yew — 2 bi Sas 


suffered a great deal, ever since I was very young, but have 
tried to keep up. I seldom speak of my bealth unless in- 
quiry is made, and then I do not want to tell a lie, and 80 JI 
tell the truth. But I bave learned to dread the raising of 
the eyebrows, and the skeptical reply, Why! you look 
well.“ I have heard many persons say that they do not get 
any sympathy when they are sick, because they look so well. 
I even knew a man apparently in consumption, who was 
told that he looked as well as he did when he was at work; 
and he cried, after his visitor left him, because he supposed 
that people though: he was able to work if he chose. 
BLANDDVA. 


To attempt any remarks on the personal appearance is a 
delicate matter. There are those wno, however much they 
may be suffering, are very much annoyed by any mention 
of evidence of it in the face, while it is to others an indica- 
tion of thoughtful care when weariness or pain is sywpa- 
thetically read in the countenance. Persons without tact 


would better refrain from any remarks about “6 looks,’’ for 


it is 4 trial, as our corréspondent says, to hear when one is 
tired or aching almost beyond enduranée, “ It is evident you 
are well by your looks,“ and, on the other hand, it is haz- 
ardous to say to an invalid, You look ill zn tt may quench 


Pansies are very satisfying.” They reward 


| post liberally, and bear neglect—except it be exposure to 4 


N. 
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Seed planted now will come to bloom late in the summer, 
and the plants will probably iive through the winter andeur- 
prise you with blossoms early next spring. A plant wholly 
forgotten, leſt quite uncared for, in one of the children’s 

flower beds, made the untidy spot quite beautiful with its | 
nnexpected blossoms, two weeks and more ago, and now is | 


answering to our penitent caresses with its daily purple offer- P 


ings. 

The company of toads should be enconraged in the gar- 
den. Rosebugs, caterpillars, and other troublesome de- 
stroyers are favorite food to this useful little creature. If 
it can be induced to take up its residence under your pet 
rosebush it may save 355 some trouble and the Tosebush 
some of its foliage. 


May I add tothe suggestions as to making crap books 
Almost any kind of muslin be- 
comes soft, and the edge of wool is a trap for moths, if the 
book is laid aside. I have found the holland for window 
shades the best material; firm and strong, and of all colors, 
from white to red, gray, buff, etc. The upholsterers often 
heve remnants. or cuttings, and it is a cheap material, any- 
way. A coarse Turkey-red cotton will finish tae edge better 
than wool, pad the: whole book will last long-r. 


Mrs. D., in looking oer winter clothing before putting it 
away for the summer, selects the children’s flannels that 
have become yellow, and dyes them red. She uses the old- 
fashioned ccchineal dye, setting“ it with alum ; but per- 
haps there are better methods known to some of the Chris- 


tian Union's readers. 


Sawdust is said to be valuable for the growth styles 
In a comparison, a plot of potatoes in which a quart of saw- 


dust was put in each hill yielded thrice as much as a plot | 


in which there was no sawdust, and n were * 


i+ 


Vobbe 


A CHAT ABOUT LAMBREQUINS. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

HOPE, through the medium of your capital paper, 

to give your girl-readers à few hints for making 
lambrequins. Myself and three friends each agreed to 
make a mantel lambrequin, but not to let any be seen 
by the competitors till all were finished. The one 
whose work should be pronounced the prettiest was to 
receive, as a prize, a pongee working-apron with a long 
pocket across the bottom, and edged with lovely écru- 
lace. ' Of course each was anxious to win the pretty 
apron, and we went to work in good earnest. As we 


— 


all were school - girls, six weeks was allowed in which to | 


complete the work. 

And how we did work! As soon as school was dis- 
missed, each of the Faithful Four,” as we call our- 
selves, was speeding homeward. Mysterious hints were 
exchanged about Adah canvas, felt, and crewels; but 
all to no purpose, for each was really kept in com- 
plete ignorance as to what the others were making. 

You may judge of our industry when I toll you that 
in just four weeks and four days from the day our 
competition began, every lambrequin was finished and | 
taken to Mrs. Merrifield’s house. It was she who 
offered the apron to the one who should make the pret.’ 
tiest lambrequin. 


When I reached her house, about four o clock in the 


afternoon, Ruth and Phebe were already there, and Ella 
came soon after. Ella was the first to display her work. 
It was really beautiful, and deserved all ‘the praise that 
was bestowed upon it. 


She had taken a strip of reddish-brown felt twelve 


inches wide, and near the lower edge had sewed on a 
strip of handsome flowered cretonne five inches wide. 
The flowers were nearly covered with crewel work, and 


then they were outlined with tinsel cord of various 
colors gold, silver, salmon, and red. A handsome 
fringe of the same color as the felt finished off the 


lower edge. 


2 


Rio Pe Ar, Be, By BL AL B, 


Ruth's was very different. The foundation of hers 
was Adah canvas about twelve inches wide. On this 


she had basted Japanese crépe pictures in the manner 


shown in the illustration. Having the ‘small pictuces 
placed somewhat irregularly gave it a very Japanése-y 


look. All the pictures were edged with narrow black | 


velvet ribbon ; and, apparently just behind these pict- 


ures, a running vine, which Ruth marked out herself 
with a crayon, was embroidered in crewels, with star- 
On the lower 
edgs were very fluffy tassels; made of crewels of various 
‘colors; and placed about two inches apart. They were 


shaped crimson flowers here and there. 


made on brass crescents, and were fastened on with 
pieces of narrow black velvet ribbon about two inches 


wr 


long. The ribbon Was doubled, 80 the + hung | 
about one on 088 from the edge. . 


ER 


Ruth's, having been duly admired, gave place to 
Phebe’s. The latter had declared that hers should 
have the merit of being the least expensive of any. 
She kept her word, too; but then Phebe has the faculty 
of making one dollar do the work of flve. She had 
taken, for the foundation, a strip of heavy muslin on 
which she had basted Japanese crépe pictures of flow- 
ers, cut. in the shape of an inverted kite. These she 
placed in a row,.as the illustration shows. The lower 
edge was, of course, in deep points; on these were 
fastened silk apples of various colors. The deep 
points along the upper edge, unfilled by the Japanese 


i pictures, were filled in with felt of different colors—all 
were scraps left over from former pieces of fancy work. 


Narrow ruby-colored velvet ribbon, feather-stitched 
‘down with yellow embroidery. silk, finished off the 
Japanese pictures. Mrs. Merrifleld was much — 


with this lambrequin, and 1 felt almost sure raat Phebe 
would get the apron. 4 

Last of all, my work was inspected. I had worked 
like a beaver” for over three weeks to finish a strip of | 
|| iadramé lace long enough to go around the mantel 
board which brother Tom sawed out for me. The 
' “Jace” was ten inches deep, and the fringe five. In the 
latter I had tied apples” of various shades, varying 
from a light pink to a deep crimson. The mantel 
board I covered with Adah canvas of the same color as 
the macramé ° lace ; and on the Adah canvas, so that 
they would appear near the front edge of the mantel 
board, I embroidered, in crewels, sprays of sumach 
leaves; these matched, in color, the silk apples“ I 
had tied in the fringe. All the girls declared that my 


— — 


e cover for the mantel board 
We all decided to put a 
layer or two of flannel (or, ‘better still, a single layer of 
an old blanket) on the mantel boards before tacking on 


idea of embroidering t 
was both pretty and original. 


the cover proper. This makes a much nicer surface 
than when, the cover is nailed directly on the board. 

Now, dear Aunt Patience, who do you think won the 
pretty apron? Was it Ella, or Phebe, or Ruth, or 


Your affectionate niece, mm. V. V. 


MISS CHRISTABEL’S BO V. 
ANOTHER WHY NOT?” STORY. 
By MaTTHEW Whitt, JR. 


188 Christabel was one of Circletown’s most cher- 
ished institutions, for she had resided there all 
the forty years of her life without gaining an enemy or 
losing a friend. Nobody, therefore, begrudged her the 
fortune she one day found herself heir to through the 
death of a half-forgotten uncle in South America. But, 
ah l how many sleepless nights this same fortune caused 
Miss Christabel herself! 
She had been left an orphan in her teens, and ever 
since had lived on the top floor of the old homestead in | 
Pilgrim Street, with faithful Scotch Betsey as her ser- 


vant, companion, and friend. 


The main source of her slender, income had been de- 
rived from letting out the remainder of the house, and 
for the rest she had knitted socks and crocheted scrap- 
bags, which always found a ready sale, and furnished 
their maker with the means of nnn her mite to 
every good work.“ 

And it was on this point that the responsibility o 
that fortune weighed so heavily upon her. 


cause,” declared Miss Christabel, when friends urged 
her to reserve all of the homestead for her own use, and 
lay up a goodly sum fora rainy day. ‘‘I have been 
happꝝ all these ears on my hundreds, and what more | 


can I ask ?” 


Nevertheless, deep down in her heart Miss Christabel 


“More than the tenth must be devoted to the Master’ 8 


did ask for e more; but being one of the most 
nscientious of mortals, she feared that when desire 

d duty pointed so very ‘emiphatically toward the same 
end there must be more of the former than of the latter 
in the case. But Miss Christabel was sensible as well as 
conscientious, and, after giving herself a week in which 
to think the matter over, formally announced her inten- 
tion of bringing up an orphan boy as her own son. 
Then, without waiting to hear the comments of her 
friends on this startling propesition, she left Betsey 
alone, for the first time in many years, and started for 
New York to select her boy. 

And a boy it was to be, not a baby, and I'm afraid 
I’m going to be dreadful hard to suit,” sighed Miss 
Christabel, as the train sped on its way, for I want to 
feel drawn toward the lad naturally.” 

The task before her was indeed a difficult one, and as 
the cars neared the city the good lady became so ner- 
vous and fidgety as would have shocked her Circletown 
neighbours had any of them been by to behold. She 

stared at the train-boy from head to foot every time he 
came through, besides buying everything he laid in her 
lap, from the freshest ‘‘ Puck” to the stalest gum-drops, 
Then she heard a little boy talking to his mother three 
or four seats behind her, and, in consequence, caught 
herself looking around so often that she finally straight- 
ened herself up and blushed as if he had been twenty- 
five and shetwenty. In short, on her arrival in the city, 
Miss Christabel was no more like the cherished insti- 
tution” of that name in Circletown than the big hotel 
where she registered was like the little house in Pilgrim 
Street. 


It was too late to visit any of the asylums or “‘ homes“ 


that day, so she retired early, determined to start out on 
her quest in the morning with a mind refreshed by a 
long sleep. But, alas! slight indeed was the rest she 
obtained ; for light-haired boys, dark-eyed boys, train- 
boys, messenger boys, and all other sorts of boys, who, 
it was fair to suppose, were already provided for, kept 
surging through her brain, while deserving orphans in 
long pinafores and no incumbrances persistently re- 
fused to make themselves attractive to her midnight 
visions, 

„A telegram for you, ma’am,” said a hall-boy, as he 
met her at the door of her room on her return from 
breakfast the next morning. 

Hastily Miss Christabel tore it open, read in the two 
lines that Betty had been taken seriously ill and was 
calling for her, told the boy to see that her bill was 
made out at once, packed her satchel, and was out in 
the corridor again inside of five minutes. 

The elevator's the quickest, ma’am,” suggested the 
chambermaid, and Miss Christabel, who had till now 
entirely ignored this means of transit from floor to 
floor, stepped into it, and during the descent forgot 
everything else in watching the boy at the rope. 

He appeared to be about twelve, and, with his fair 
hair, blue eyes, and interesting though somewhat 
melancholy; expression, appealed so strongly to Miss 
Christabel's sympathies that she stooped down as she 
passed out, laid a hand on his shoulder, and sald : 
What is your name, little boy?“ 

„Harry Marvin,” was the frank reply, ad the lad 
looked up with a smile. 

„What a life for a child to lead!” thought Miss 
Christabel, as she drove to the station. Up and 
down, up and down in that dark well of a ‘place all 
day, with no light but gas, and no windows to let in 
the fresh, pure air. Surely here is 1 deserving case 


right at my hand.“ 


But elevator boys, and in fact all boys, were lost to 
mind during the next few days, for poor Betsey lived 


| only long enough to say good-by to her mistress, and 


Miss Christabel's grief over the loss of her long-time 
companion was most sincere. Then the loneliness ‘this 
loss entailed upon her gradually turned her thoughts 
back to the subject that had so fully occupied them be- 
fore her. return to Circletown, and at last, feeling that 
she was trifling with the means of doing good by allow- 

ing her inheritance to lie idle, she sat down one after- 
noon and wrote the following letter : 3 

My Dear Harry: 

Do you remember the lady who, once asked you your 
name in the elevator at the Avenue Hotel? Well, that lady 
was in New York for the purpose of finding a little boy like 
you to bring up as her own son, and I write now to ask if 
you will let me come to bring you away from that ‘gloomy 
hotel, and give you a home with plenty of sunshine coming 


‘in at the windows, and no elevator bells to call you away. 


Something ‘seems to tell me that you have long been with- 
out a father’s care and a mother’s love, and this is what 
moves,me to send you this strangest of letters, and take 


the risk of finding you already provided for, in which case, 


of course, I will not expect an answer. 


Affectionately yours, 
Miss Hester CHRISTABEL. 
. “Tes the merest chance, of course, to expect a little 
boy to reply to a letter like that from a perfect stranger,” 
Miss Christabel kept repeating to herself during the 
| week that followed; and when the eiglth day arrived 
and no answer yet, she put on her bonnet with a view to 
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calling on her pastor and consulting wich him on the 
comparative merits of home and foreign missions. 

Her way lay past the post office, and, half mechanic- 
ally, she stopped to ask the same old question of the 
postmaster, who on this occasion actually gave his head 
a nod instead of a shake as he looked up over his 
glasses and handed out a letter. One glance at the ad- 
dress, which was a little uncertain as to angles and a 
trifle shaky on capitals, caused Miss Christabel to retrace 
her steps and open the envelope in her own room. 

The contents ran as follows: 

Dear Miss Christabel : 

I [took a fancy to you too, but maybe you won't want to 
have anything to do with me when you hear that I am not 
the elevator boy at all. I was just boarding at the hotel 
while our house was being fixed. You see, I got acquainted 


with the elevator man, and he stayed in the back part 


and let me runit sometimes. But papa and mamma 
are both dead, and there’s nobody to keep me company but 
my tutor, who comes at nine and goes at twelve, and my 
uncle Howard, who is away at business all day. So I want 
to adopt you! 

I’m rich, but don’t you think rich people need things too ? 
so please don’t gay you won’t come and live in our house 
and take care of me, just because I ain’t poor. I’ve asked 
uncle about it, and he says you're to come. Ill call you 
«‘ Aunt Hester,’’ and in tue summer we can go to Europe 
or anywhere you like. Please write and say you will come, 
and what train, and I will meet you at the depot with the 
carriage. Your loving HARRY B, MARVIN, . 

No. —— Fifth Avenue, 

To say that Miss Christabel was astounded on con- 
cluding the reading of this strange epistle would be but 
feebly to express her sensations. 

How could Jever have made such a mistake?“ she 
kept saying over to herself. And the idea of his adopt- 
ing me!” and Miss Christabel smiled at the oddity of the 
proposition, and then grew suddenly grave as her eye 
fell upon that sentence of the letter concerning the 
needs of the rich people. 

Why not go to him?“ she murmured, gazing ear- 
nestly into the fire, where she seemed to see some 
spacious city mansion, wito her little elevator. boy 
wandering amid all its elegancies, lonely and forlorn 
for the want of that which money cannot buy. 

And so the decision was made, and Miss Christabel 
started out a second time to obtain the minister’s opin- 
ions on mission flelds ; for if one fortune had caused her 
sleepless nights, what might not result from the posses- 


sion of two? for had she not found a new one in her 


boy ? 


And thus Circletown’s ‘‘ cherished institution” be- 


came Harry Marvin’s ‘‘ Aunt Hester ;” and who shall 
gay, Cut bono?” 


AUNT. PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


OW can I spend any time with you to-day ? The 
grubs are eating up my shrubs; the weeds are 
having a real frolic in the lawn; the flower seeds are 


whispering among themselves, in their pretty little papers, 


that they wonder if they are forgotten; the vines are 
blowing about in the wind and threatening to break ; 
the rosebed must have sulphur strewn on it ; and those 
are only a few of the out-of-door things to be done, while 
in the house there are more than I can mention. I have 


put all the hands to work I can find idle, andI wish I 
could borrow some of yours. My flowering almond 
scarcely bloomed at all this spring, and only a few 
branches have any leaves, so I dug about it to-day to 
see what was the trouble, and trouble enough I found; 
more than a dozen fat grubs were at work in the roots, 
and they have left but little life in the bush, and I find 
I must look after the little sly creatures in other places. 
Then the dandelions, bright and pretty as they are, must 
not be allowed to grow in my grass garden—for that is 
what a lawn is. We want there nothing but grass, and 
the dandelions must notintrude. By the way, what a 
large family the grass family is! Do you know how 
many members it has? how many of them are useful? 
Some, I believe, are poisonous ; but most of the grasses 
are very important to the well-being of men and animals. 
Do wheat and barley belong to the grass family, or are 
they distant connections? Yesterday, in the city, I saw 
ladies buying tiny bunches of apple blossoms, and some 
children had bunches of the blossoms of the flowering 
cherry, and I heard one mother tell her little girl those 
were what the beautiful red cherries came from. Poor 
things! I’m sorry they cannot see the great apple-trees full 
of bloom, and the cherry-trees just showering their white 
‘petals on the ground. The country would seem like 
fairyland now to many a child, and I wish it were a 
more common thing for city people to take a holiday 
occasionally in the spring and to go out of town for a 
few hours. There is country not far from every town 
and city, and a few miles’ walk would not hurt any of 
vou strong young people. In almost every city family 


more money and time are wasted on sweets and follies 
than would be necessary to give a half dozen Saturday 
Holidays in the country during the spring and early sum 


| 


mer. 


Pack a basket of sandwiches and carry some 
twine, a small piece of cloth, a knife, and you may bring 
home a load of flowers and roots that will grow in a 
plate of moss orin your back yard. A few days ago I 
was on a train going out from a city, and we had not gone 
many miles before we came to a place blue with violets. 
They will soon be gone, of course, but other flowers fol- 
low them. Wear old clothes when you go, so that you 
may climb and crawl about the rocks; and be sure to wear 
stout shoes. You need not mind if a shower comes up, 
if you are well prepared for it. 


Manpison, Wis. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I be admitted as one of your nieces? I wrote to you once 
before with two of my dearest friends, Amy and Caro Y——, but 
we failed to give our full address, and our letter was not printed- 


and I am thirteen. We live in a new house on the shore of Lake 
Monona. I enjoy my new room very much; it has one large 
double window at one end of the room that has the loveliest view 
of the lake. I told Caro to write to you, and I guess she will. I 
never saw a letter from Madison, so I thought I would write to 
you. I suppose you have heard of the awful disaster we had at 
Madison last Fall. You can see many poor cripples here this 


ten. We had such a time finding a name for her. Mamma was 
looking at The Christian Union, and pretty soon she looked up 
and said. Why don’t you name your cat after Trixie?’ so 
Trixie she was called eversince. She ran away last summer. 
There was not much skating here this winter, for there was so 
much snow on the lakes, but there is a roller skating rink here. 
Lovingly, Epira H. L. 


children fun all the time skating, coasting, rowing, 
riding, gardening ! one pleasure scarcely has time to sat- 
isfy you before another comes to take its place. And 
yet I have seen discontented children who were neither 
poor nor sick. How strange! 


GRAPEVILLE. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Many thanks for the Christmas card you sent me. I also got 
two story-books and an autograph album. I wish you would 
send me your autograph, a verse if you please, and I will paste 
it in. I would like it so much. I read your column every week 
in The Christian Union. I went with my uncle to an old- 
fashioned New England supper they had forthe church. They 
had ginger bread, corn bread, pancakes, pork and beans, and a 
great many other plain dishes, and all the dishes were old- 
fashioned blue or chocolate color; the waiters dressed in an- 
cient costumes. They had a fireplace with the crane and and- 
irons, the long-handled shovel and tongs, and it was all so funny. 
They had a bunch of flax just as it grew, and some men got it 
out and an old lady spun it into thread. I Was in New York a 
week in November’; walked across the Brooklyn Bridge, visited 
the Blind Asylum on Ninth Avenue, and saw a great deal I 
have not room to tell you about here. I thought of you, and 
would like to have seen you, but had not time, and thought you 
would not like to be bothered by little girls. I will close now. 

Yours truly, Mixa. 


You have had to wait a long time for an answer to 
your letter. I should like to have seen you; it would 
not have bothered ” me. 


Norwa.k, Conn., April 9, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; _ 

I would like to be one of your nephews. I am spending the 
winter in Norwalk with my cousins Shelton and Artie, and 
going to school. I was eight years old last February. My papa 
is in New York and my mother in Florida, for her health. I am 
reading Knox’s Boy Travelers in Egypt and the Holy Land.“ 
I have Japan and China,” Siam and Javu,“ and Ceylon and 
India.” Are you too busy to answer this? I hope not, for my 
mamma will be quite surprised to see this in print. 

Your little friend, Hanrry H. B. 


These warm days will be bringing your mamma home, 
will they not? I hope so; and stronger and better for 
her winter's stay in the South. Very soon you will be 
old enough to read grown-up books about those coun- 
tries, and you can learn whether what is put in boys’ 
books is quitetrue. I am sorry to say that book-makers 
are sometimes tempted to make things interesting in a 
way that oa a wrong impression as to the facts. 


Rortanp, April 20, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience! 


I thank you for the pretty cards you sent me, and I am sorry 
I delayed writing to you so long. It will be my birthday the 12th 
of June. My sister has been away a long time, and she came 


home a little while ago. She brought me a dollie’s little comb 


and brush. In my last letter I told you about my brother John, 


didn't 1? Just afew days ago he put on his first pair of pants, 


and one of his schoolmates is going to put on pants in a few 
days. My Sunday-school have been taking shares in the Morn- 
ing Star,“ and John and I each bought a share. My little sister 
went to Sunday-school to-day, and she had a little verse that 
she said all alone. It was, God is love.“ 
From your loving niece, KATHERINE. 
Now, I feel almost as if I had made you a little visit. 


I wonder if you keep your dollie’s things in order. 
Srureis, Dakota. 


Dear Aunt Patience’: 


I am four years old. We live a long way from any town. I 


am afraid of Indlans; so is mamma. If they had no guns they 


could not go on the warpath. Why don't the President tale 
away their guns? 
We have a nice little black donkey, and he sings. Did you 


ever hear them sing? 
I send you a pretty stone. I pick so many up on the river 


bank. 


May I be one of your little nieces? 
„t 
Tour loving little RowEna. 


I do ‘iow lende the Indians go on the warpath, 


and I do not wender that you and your mamma are 


Papa has taken the Christian Union ever since I can remember ; | 


winter. I had a lovely great cat; I got her when she was a kit- 


How beautifully the world is arranged to give you 


— 


afraid of them. They were savages to with; 
they had not been taught abjut Christ; aud then the 
white people, who knew better, came here to the land 
which the Indians thought was their own, and drove 
them away, cheating them, and teaching them evil 
things; and they have been doing this so many years 
that it is not surprising that the Indians are worse than 
savages, I hope we are learning a better way to treat 
them ; but we must be patient, and give them as long a 
time to grow good in as we have given them to 1 
bad in. 


Milch., April 27, 1884. 


I should like to be one of your nephews, but I am afraid I will 
not write when I ought to. I go to school and study geography, 
reading, spelling, language, arithmetic; and my teacher’s name 
is Miss P——. This is a small town, with seven thousand n- 
habitants; there are quite a few grocery stores here. five orsix 
drug stores, and, Iam sorry to add, a good many saloons. ‘ My 
mother has been very sick, but she is better. I send you a book 
for the hospital children, I guess my letter is getting too long. 
So good-by. HAMILTON c. 


It is too bad there are so. many saloens. In one town 
I know, there are twenty-two saloons and only three 
thonsfand inhabitants; how many people does that allow 


| to support each saloon ? and how much money do you 


think they pay to each saloon to support it? .In that 
very town there are quite a number of people who can- 
not afford comfortable clothes, or enough food, and 
could never think of buying books or papers. 


Tue Pank, Boonton, Apr , 1884 


Please, I should like to be one of your nieces H you would have 
me. Ihave three little sisters, Mamie, Emily, and Jennie. Papa 
takes The Christian Union, and I enjoy the letters which your 
nieces write to you. We have lovely times under the trees in 
our park; it is like a real wood. I go to school and learn 
arithmetic and spelling and reading and writing. My hand is 
tired, Your loving niece, Manrers H. 


Won't you tell me how old you are the next time 178 
write? Please thank your papa for his note. 


Affectionately, AuNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


QUADRUPED AND INSECT ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 134 letters. 
My 62, 24, 121, 102, 19, 89, — 48, 29, 75,9 is the name of a 
valuable breed of dogs. 
My 27, 88. 
My 78, 40, 63, 131, 104, 22, 91, 4 is an animal which, in one re- 


spect, resembles the porcupine. 


My 76, 35, 105, 50, 80, 20, 84 is an animal which has 0 vey long 
neck. 

My 71, 25, 109 is a species of ox. 

My 60, 38, 87, 122, 28, 111 is the young of one of the most famil- 
lar domestic animals. 

My 36, 55, 117, 97, 72 is another name for the ermine. 

My 143, 77, 21, 58, 70 is an amphibious animal. 

My 90, 64, 114, 18, 56, 82, 2 — 
identical with the leopard. 

My 119, 95, 47, 103, 57, 26 is a kind of dog which is very useful to 
sportsmen. 

My 34, 79, 7, 108, 52, 86, 3 — — 

My 37, 74, 134 is the young of the goat. 
My 81, 107. 68, 96, 46 is a little animal which furnishes a valu- 
able perfume. 
My 94, 13, 1, 125 isa characteristic of the climates which this 
animal inhabits. — 

My 106, 41, 65, 3 is something in the n. which mon- 
keys resemble men. 

My 44, 5, 128 is a very useful animal. 

My 128, 112, 38, 99 is the male deer. 

My 12, 110, 42, 66 is the female deer. | 

My 16, 2, 31 is an insect mentioned by Solomon n 
of industry. 

My 14, 67, 88 is an insect celebrated by Dr. Watts for the same 
quality. 
My 120, 85, 78. 126, 17 is an insect which ee 
plants. 

My 80, 100, 15, 51. 11 is what even the best-trained animals will 
sometimes be guilty of. 

My 43, 129, 130, 28 is a name often given to a dog. 

My 54, 124, 93 is a very destructive little animal. 

My 88, 8, 127, 10, 115 is the way in which this e Secaineins 


ally regarded. 

My 182, 40, 118 is a word descriptive of many animals and their 
ways. 

My whole is a verse from the Bible. C. W. K. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Iam a word of four letters, and signify a quantity. Change 
my head, and I am a flexible pipe; again, and I am a nickname 
of a boy; again, and I am a part of the face; again, and I am to 
puzzle ; again, and I am a beautiful flower. E. K. 
Behead a piece of furniture, and leave a filament ; again, and 
leave a gas; prefix a letter, and make candid ; change the prefix, 
and make a dwelling-place ; change again. and make * 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 1. 

—1, Horatio Nelson. 2. William Shakespeare. & Bay 
ard Taylor. 4. John Milton. 3. John Gay. 6 William Cowper. 
7. Henry of Navarre. 8. James V. of Scotland. 

Word Extraction.— 
heat, at, eat, ate. 
Diamond. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIBERT V.“ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“ For, brethren, ye have been called/unto liberty.”—Gal. v., 18. 
rN the course of Sabbath-school lessons appointed for 
the next four weeks, four great doctrines expounded 

by Paul are recommended for our study. 

In following the course recommended, I shall not 
confine myself to the passages suggested by the Com- 
mittee, but shall seize the occasion to endeavor to set 
before the readers of The Christian Union the religion 
of Paul as illustrated in four great points of his teach- 
ing: Liberty, Righteousness, Eternal Life, The So- 
cial Order 

Our subject to-day is Paul's doctrine of The Chris- 
tian’s Liberty. 

The conception of religion which universally pre- 
vailed in Paul’s time was expressed by the word 


Law. To be religious was to be obedient to law. In 


the pagan world this law had no ethical character ; 
obedience only required a certain respect to the ritual 
and sacrifices of the gods. In Judaism it had an eth- 
ical significance. One characteristic of Hebraism was 
just this, that the Hebrew prophets insisted that no 
obedience could be pleasing to God which did not in- 
clude justice and mercy as well as temple service. 
What doth the Lord require of thee, cried one of the 
most liberal of these prophets, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? Still, 
even with Micah, religion was obedience to a require- 
ment. To what purpose is the multitude of your sacri- 
fices unto. me ? saith the Lord, cried Isaiah, in an elo- 
quent chapter against the religion of mere ceremonialism. 
But he closed it with the promise, If ye be willing 
and obedient ye shall eat the good of the land. To 
Hebraism no less than to paganism religion consisted 
in obedience to law, though to a very different law. 

And probably a large proportion, if not a large major- 
ity, even of Protestant Christians still regard obedi- 
ence to law as the essence of religion. They believe, 
indeed, with more or less hopefulness of faith, that God 
will forgive their disobediences ; and even, perhaps, that 
he will help them to obey. But, with or without help, 
with or without a promise of forgiveness, obedience is 
religion. Let me try to draw the picture of such a 
Christian. 

He is full, like all his fellows, of appetites, desires, 
passions, which constantly draw him into disobedience 
to the laws of truth, purity, and love, written in his 
heart and interpreted in his Bible. He believes that 
God is the Moral Governor of the universe; that the 
laws written in his conscience and revealed more clearly 
in the Scriptures are the laws of God; he believes that 
God will, in some future, far-off judgment, call him to 
account for every violation of them in word or. deed, 
perhaps in thought also; he fears the punishment of his 
conscience in remorse here, and some unknown and 
unimagined punishment of God hereafter; and he 
hopes to escape either, only through a substituted pun- 
ishment which has been provided for him. This escape 
he calls the forgiveness of sins, or salvation, or redemp- 
tion. If he is only slightly religious, the laws under 
which he believes himself placed sit but lightly on him ; 
he does not think there is or will be much to be forgiven ; 
he affects to believe that God is too good-natured to mark 
him very strictly for his faults. If he is very religious, 
he lives constantly under the burden of this law, and 
under terror of his conscience. The whip with which 
he urges his reluctant feet is duty; the most familiar 
words upon his lips are, I ought, or I ought not. He 
knows no joy, but hopes that when this sorrowful and 
sinful life is over he shall enter into Joy; no peace, 
because his life is in a perpetual conflict between his 
spiritual ideals and his actual living. His prayers are 
penances ; his worship is the rendering of a required 
homage to a Lawgiver; his soul in its religious exer- 
cises wears crape ; he is happy only when for a moment 
he forgets the inexorable task-master ealled Duty, which 
stands over him lash in hand; in short, his experience 

is a transcript of the seventh chapter of Romans. Am 
I not describing the actual religious life—I cannot call 
it Christian life—of some who read this article ? 

Now, the first thing to be said to this class of Chris- 
tians is that they have totally failed to understand the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Religion does not consist in 
obedience to an external statute, law, or regulation— 
either ceremonial or moral. Christian experience is not 
obedience to law ; nor obedience'to law plus sorrow for 
disobedience and. a new and more vigorous effort to 
obey in the future. Against this whole. conception of 
religion, as an experience of obedience to an external 
law, Paul sets the whole miniscry of his life... Hear 
him : 

- 5 promise was not through the law.“ The law 


v., 1 


— 


worketh wrath.” ‘‘The law entered that the offense 
might abound.” ‘‘ Ye are become dead to the law.” 
„The strength of sin is the law.“ As s many as are of 
the works of the law are under a curse.“ Christ hav- 
ing abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments.” ‘‘ Whosoever of you are justified by 
law, ye are fallen from grace.” Why, here is a wonder- 
ful thing. You want to inherit the promise of God; 

and Paul tells you that the promise was not through the 
law. You want love; and Paul tells you the law work- 
eth wrath. You want to be made pleasing to God ; and 
Paul tells you that the law entered that the offense 
might abound. You goad yourself to make your con- 
science more sensitive to the law of God; and Paul tells 
you that if you are Christ’s, you are dead to the law. 
You want to be rid of sin; and Paul tells you the 
strength of sin is the law. You want God's blessing ; 
and Paul tells you that as many as are under the law 
are under a curse. You profess faith in Christ; and 


Paul tells you Christ has abolished the law. You want 


to be right with God ; and Paul tells you that if you try 
to righten yourself with God by obeying the law, you 
are fallen from grace. Evidently, either you do not 
know what the Gospel is, or Paul does not. 
Theological thinkers have sometimes endeavored to 
break the force of Paul’s teaching by making a distinc- 


tion between moral and canonical law. The Gospel, 


they say, abolishes the canonical law but not the moral 
law ; religion consists in obedience, not to the Levitical 
statutes, but to the Ten Commaudments and the law 
of love. It is certainly true that there is a distinction 
between artificial regulations, temporary in their nature, 
and those commands which are but the expression of 
eternal and immutable principles of right and wrong. 
But it is not true that Paul anywhere makes mention of 
this distinction, or anywhere intimates, even remotely, 
that obedience, however exact, to a law, however lofty, 
is religion, or a substitute for it. As little does Christ. 
On the contrary, Christ declares in the most unmistaka- 
ble terms that not one jot or tittle, that is, not the small- 
est letter or accent of the law, shall pass till all be ful- 
filled; and Paul tells us what is the fulfillment of the 


law which Christ accomplishes. The end of the com- 


mandment is love out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned. 

I have described the religious man ; let me try to do- 
scribe the Christian. 

He does not think that there is a Moral Governor before 
whom he must stand in some far-off day to give account 
for his disobedience of divine commandments; he 
knows God. No human friend is so near to him, no life 
so real to him, no presence so encircles him, as that of 
his Helper, his Friend, his Saviour. The Everlasting 
Arms are about him; the Everlasting Heart sends its 
own divine currents through all his being. He is a son 
of God; he is a partaker of the Divine Nature; he can 
no more doubt the existence of his God than he can 
doubt his own existence, than the babe can doubt the 
mother in whose lap it lies, than the blossoming branch 
can doubt the vine from which it draws its life. He is 
in God ; and the fullness of God flows into him. His aim 
for himself and God's nim for him are the same. To him 
life is a school ; he hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness ; his life is one long prayer, Thy will be done—in 


me, by me, for me. His one only passion is a passion for | | 


God's righteousness ; likeness to God, fellowship with 
God, life in God, is to him the only thing worth living 
for. The fight that he fights is the good fight of faith; 
the prize he lays hold on is eternal life ; the only crown 
he cares for is the crown of righteousness. Conscience 
no longer stands like an overseer over his other facul- 
ties, driving them with his horrid whip into the field. 
Every faculty recognizes its God and bows down before 
him. He was never more ambitious than now, but am- 
bitious only for the honorable appellation of a son of God; 
never so greedy of applause as now, but the applause 
he covets is the Well done, good and faithful servant, 
from his Master's lips; never so full of enthusiastic and 
tireless industries as now, for he acquires only that he 
may serve his Fataer through his Father’s needy chil- 
dren; never did he hate before with such a perfect 
hatred, for all the combativeness and destructiveness of 
his nature is aroused by everything which dishonors 


his Father’s name or hides the glory of his love from 
‘the blinded eyes of his strayed and lost children. 


‘The life of such a man is alife of perfect freedom, 
because it is a life hid ‘with Christ in God; because it is 
the life of a son, not aservant. Once he, too, was under a 
law. But the fullness of time has come, the childhood of 
the race, his own childhood, has passed away ; he is re- 
deemed from the law ; he has become a son of God; he no 
longer is obedient to ‘laws and regulations—touch not, 
taste not, handle not—wbich all are to perish in the 
using; he no longer shows his allegiance to his God by 


observing days, and months, and years; prayer is no. 


longer a penance, but he guards himself lest he give too 


much of the time to the luxury of communion which 
should be given to the self-denial of service; what men call 
laes are to him only the divine counsels, the Father's ]“ 7. 
textbook, that point him out the way by which more 


speedily and easily and joyously he may win Christ and 
be found in him, not having his own righteousness which 


is of the law, but the righteousness which springs from 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which flows 
from God through faith. 

Can any one doubt which of these two portraits rep- 
resents the Christian life, as exemplified by the life of 
Christ, as illustrated by the life of Paul? Christ, who 
never once in all his life is reported to have said, I 
must, I ought, or It is my duty ; Paul, who wrote of 
himself, For me to live is Christ; I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Ouriat liveth 
in me. 

„And when he came to himself he said, ‘I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
Iam no more worthy to be called thy son; make me 
as one of thy hired servants. ... But the father 
said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put 
it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on 
his feet; . for this my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found.” Oh! children of God, 
whom Christ hath redeemed from conscience and the 
law, why will you make yourselves bondservants of him 
who desires you to be his sons, to fill you with his 
life, and to enfranchise you with his own eternal 


liberty ? 
MRS. HILL AND MRS. TROOST.’ 


T was just two o’clock of one of the warmest of the 
July afternoons. Mrs. Hill had her dinner all over, 
had put on her clean cap and apron, and was sitting on 
the north porch, making an unbleached cotton shirt for 
Mr. Peter Hill, who always wore unbleached shirts at 
harvest time. Mrs. Hill was a thrifty housewife. She 
had pursued this economical avocation for some little 
time, interrupting herself only at times to ‘‘shu away 
the flocks of half-grown chickens that came noisily about 
the door for the crumbs from the tablecloth, when the 
sudden shutting down of a great blue cotton umbrella 
caused her to drop her work, and exclaim— 

Well, now, Mrs. Troost ! who would * thought 
you ever would come to see me!“ 

„Why, I have thought a great many times I would 
come,” said the visitor, stamping her little feet—for she 
was a little woman—briskly on the blue flag stones, 
and then dusting them nicely with her white cambric 
handkerchief, before venturing on the snowy floor of 
Mrs. Hill. And, shaking hands, she added, It has 
been a good while, for I remember when I was here 
last I had my Jane with me—quite a baby then, if you 
mind—and she is three years old now.” 

Is it possible?“ said Mrs. Hill, untying the bonnet- 
strings of her neighbor, who sighed as she continued, 
„Ves, she was three along in February ;” and she sighed 
again, more heavily than before, though there was no 
earthly reason that I know of why she should sigh, un- 
less, perhaps, the flight of time, thus brought to mind, 
suggested the transitory nature of human things. 

Mrs. Hill laid the bonnet of Mrs. Troost on her spare 
bed,” and covered it with a little pale-blue crape shawl, 
kept especially for such occasions; and, taking from 
the drawer of the bureau a Jarge fan of turkey feathers, 
she presented it to her guest, saying, A siete warm 
day, isn’t it?“ 

„Oh, dreadful, dreadful; it seems as hot as a 1 bake 
oven ; and I suffer with the heat all summer, more or 
less. But it's a world of suffering; and Mrs. Troost 
half closed her eyes, as if to shut out the terrible reality. 

Hay- making requires sunshiny weather, you know; 
so we must put up with it,“ said Mrs. Hill; besides, I 
can mostly find some cool place about the house; I 
keep my sewing here on the porch, and, as I bake my 


bread or cook my dinner, manage to catch it up some- 


times, and so keep from getting overheated ; and then, 
too, I get a good many stitches taken in the course of 
the day.” 

This is a nice cool place—completely 8 with 
vines, said Mrs. Troost; and sho sighed again; they 
must have cost you a great deal of pains.” . 

Oh, no! no trouble at all; morning-glories grow 
themselves; they only require to be planted. I will 
save seed for you this Fall, and next summer you can 
have your porch as shady as mine.” 

„And if I do, it would not signify,” said Mrs. Troost ; 
J never get time to sit down from one week’s end to 
another ; besides, I never had any luck with vines ; some 
folks don’t, you know.” | 

Mrs. Hill was a woman of a short, plethoric habit ; 
one that might be supposed to move about with little 
agility, and to find excessive warmth rather inconvenient ; 
but she was of a happy, cheerful temperament ; and 
when it rained she tucked up her skirts, put on thick 
shoes, and waddled about the same as ever, saying to 
herself, This will make the grass grow,” or, It will 
bring on the radishes, or else 
solatory. An 

Mrs. Troost, on the contrary, was a little thin woman, 
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who looked as though she could move about nimbly at 
any season; but, as she herself often said, she was a 
poor unfortunate creature, and pitied herself a great 
deal, as she was in jastice bound to do, for nobody else 
cared, she said, how much she had to bear. 

They were near neighbors, these good women, but 
their social interchanges of tea-drinking were not of very 
frequent occurrence, for sometimes Mrs. Troost had 
nothing to wear like other folks; sometimes it was too 
hot and sometimes it was too cold ; and then, again, no- 
body wanted to see her, and she was sure she didn’t 
want to go where she wasn’t wanted. Moreover, she 
had such a great barn of a house as no other woman 
ever had to take care of. But in all the neighborhood it 
was called the big house, so Mrs. Troost was in some 
measure compensated for the pains it cost her. It was, 
however, as she said, a barn of a place, with half the 
rooms unfurnished, partly because they had no use for 
them, and partly because they were unable to get fur- 
niture. So it stood right in the sun, with no shutters, 
and no trees about it, and Mrs. Troost said she didn’t 
suppose it ever would have. She was always opposed 
to building it, but she never had her way about any- 
thing. Nevertheless, some people said Mr. Troost had 
taken the dimensions of his house with his wife’s apron- 
strings—but that may have been slander. 

While Mrs. Troost sat sighing over things in general, 
Mrs. Hill sewed on the last button, and, shaking the loose 
threads from the completed garment, held it up a 
moment to take a satisfactory view, as it were, and 
folded it away. 

Well, did you ever!“ said Mrs. Troost ; “ you have 
made half a shirt, and I have got nothing at all done. 
My hands sweat so I can’t use theneedle, and it's no use 
to try.” 

„Lay down your work for a little while, and we will 
walk in the garden.” 

So Mrs. Hill threw a towel over her head, and, taking 
a little tin basin in her hand, the two went to the garden 
—Mrs. Troost. under the shelter of the blue umbrella, 
which she said was so heavy that it was worse than 
nothing. Beans, radishes, raspberries, and currants, 
besides many other things, were there in profusion, and 
Mrs. Troost said everything flourished for Mrs. Hill, 
while her garden was all choked up with weeds. ‘‘ And 


you have bees, too—don’t they sting the children, and 


give you a great deal of trouble? Along in May, I 
guess it was, Troost (Mrs. Troost always called her hus- 
band so) bought a hive, or, rather, he traded a calf for 
one—a nice likely calf, too, it was—and they never did 
us a bit of good’’—and the unhappy woman sighed. 

They do say, said Mrs. Hill, s ingly, that 
bees won't work for some folks; in e ir king dies 
they are very likely to quarrel and not ll; but we 
have never had any ill luck with ours; and we last year 
sold forty dollars’ worth of honey, besides having all we 
wanted for our own use. Did yours die off, or what, 
Mrs. Troost ?” 

„Why,“ said the ill-natured visitor, my oldest boy 
got stung one day, and, being angry, upset the hive, 
and I never found it out for two or three days; and, 
sending Troost to put it up in its place, there was not a 
bee to be found, high or low.“ 

„Lou don't tell! the obstinate little creatures! but 
they must be treated kindly, and I have heard of their 
going off for less things,” 


The basin was by this time filled with currants, and 
they returned to the house. Mrs. Hill, seating herself 


on the sill of the kitchen door. began to prepare her 


fruit for tea, while Mrs. Troost drew her chair near, 


saying, Did you ever Lear about William McMicken’s 
bees?“ 

Mrs. Hill had never heard, and, expressing an anxiety 
to do so, was told the following story: 

His wife, you know, was she that was Sally May, 
and it’s an old saying— 


‘To change the name, and not the letter.“ 
You marry for worse and not for better.’ 


Sally was a dressy, extravagant girl; she had her 
bonnet done up twice a year always, and there was no 
end to her frocks and ribbons: and fine things. Her 
mother indulged her in everything; she used to say 
Sally deserved all she got; that she was worth her 
weight in gold. She used to go everywhere, Sally did. 
There was no big meeting that she was not at, and no 
quilting that she didn’t help to get up. All the girls 
went to her for the fashions, for she was a good deal in 
town at her Aunt Hanner’s, and always brought out the 
new patterns. She used tohave her sleeves a little bigger 


than anybody else, you remember, and then she wore: 


great stiffners in them—la, me there was no end to her 
extravagance. 

„She had a changeable silk, yellow and blue, made 
with a surplus front; and when she wore that the 
ground wasn’t good enough for her to walk on, so some 
folks used to say; but I never thought Sally was a bit 
proud or lifted up; and if anybody was sick, there was 
no better-hearted creature than she; and then, she was 

always good-natured as the day was long, and would 


| 


sing all the time at her work. I remember, along be- 
fore she was married, she used to sing one song a geet 
deal, beginning 
I've got a sweetheart with bright black eyes; 

and they said she meant William McMicken by that, 
and that she might not get him after all—for a good 
many thought they would never make a match, their 
dispositions were so contrary. William was of a dread- 
ful quiet turn, and a great home body ; and as for being 
rich, he had nothing to brag of, though he was high 
larnt, and followed the river as clark sometimes.” 

Mrs. Hill had by this time prepared her currants, 
and Mrs. Troost paused from her story while she filled 
the kettle, and attached the towel to the end of the well- 
sweep, where it waved as a signal for Peter to come to 
supper. 

‘‘Now, just move your chair a leetle nearer the 
kitchen door, if you please,” said Mrs. Hill, and I can 
make up my biscuit and hear you, too.” 

Meantime, coming to the door with some bread- 
crumbs in her hands, she began scattering them on the 
ground, and calling, ‘‘ Biddy, biddy, biddy—chicky, 
chicky, chicky” — hearing which, a whole flock of 
poultry was around her in a minute; and, stooping 
down, she secured one of the fattest, which, an hour 
afterward, was broiled for supper. 

„Pear me, how easily you get along!” said Mrs. 
Troost. 

And it was some time before she could compose her- 
self sufficiently to take up the thread of her story. At 
length, however, she began with— 

„Well, as I was saying, nobody thought William 
McMicken would marry Sally May. Poor man! they 
say he is not like himself any more. He may get a 
dozen wives, but he’ll never get another Sally. A good 
wife she made him, for all she was such a wild girl. 

„The old man May was opposed to the marriage, and 
threatened to turn Sally, his own daughter, out of house 
and home; but she was headstrong, and would marry 
whom she pleased ; and so she did, though she never 
got a stitch of new clothes, nor one thing to keep house 
with. No; not one single thing did her father give her, 
when she went away, but a hive of bees. He was right 
down ugly, and called her Mrs. McMicken whenever he 
spoke to her after she was married; but Sally didn’t 
seem to mind it, and took just as good care of the bees 
as though they were worth a thousand dollars. Every 
day in winter she used to feed them—maple-sugar, if 
she had it; and if she had not, a little Muscovade in a 
saucer or some old broken dish. 

Zut it happened one day that a bee stung her on the 
hand—the right one, I think it was—and Sally said 
right away that it was a bad sign; and that very night 
she dreamed that she went out to feed her bees, and a 
piece of black crape was tied on the hive. She felt that 
it was a token of death, and told her husband so, and she 
told me and Mrs. Hanks. No, I won't be sure she told 
Mrs. Hanks, but Mrs. Hanks got to hearit some way.” 

„Well,“ said Mrs. Hill, wiping the tears away with 
her apron, ‘‘I really didn’t know, till now, that poor 
Mrs. McMicken was dead.” 

‘‘Oh, she is not dead,” answered Mrs. Troost, ‘‘ but 


as well as she ever was, only she feels that she is not 


long for this world.” The painful interest of her story, 
however, had kept her from work, so the afternoon 
passed without her having accomplished much—she 
never could work when she went visiting. 

Meantime Mrs, Hill had prepared a delightful supper, 
without seeming to give herself the least trouble. Peter 
came precisely at the right moment, and, as he drew a 
pail of water, removed the towel from the well-sweep, 
easily and naturally, thus saving his wife the trouble. 

‘‘Troost would never have thought of it,” said his 
wife ; and she finished with an ‘ Ah, well !” as though 
all her tribulations would be over before long. 

As she partook of the delicious honey, she was re- 
minded of her own upset hive; and the crisp-red rad- 
ishes brought thoughts of the weedy garden at home; 
so that, on the whole, her visit, she said, made her per- 
fectly wretched, and she should have no heart for a 
week ; nor did the little basket of extra nice fruit which 
Mrs. Hill presented her as she was about to take leave 
heighten her spirits in the least. Her great heavy um- 
brella, she said, was burden enough for her. 

„But Peter will take you in the sea ll insisted 


Mrs. Hill. 


„No.“ said Mrs. Troost, as though charity was offered 
her; it will be more trouble to get in and out than to 


walk —and so she trudged. home, saying, Some folks 


are born to be lucky.“ 


WOMAN: HER DUES AND. HEK DEBTS. 


HERE is among men no general agreement as to 
what exactly woman is, or means, and what pre- 


cisely she is for, and rather less agreement among her 
‘own sex. She has been the standing conundrum of his- 


tory, and we still write her with an interrogation ‘point. 
She has been a great while in finding her place, — 


slow in even suspecting that 20 any place of power 


own family environment. 
m 
sphere into which marriage will admit her, there 


dignity is her due. She has been put in the stall with 
the cattle, and she has been set on Olympus with the 
gods. Dean Swift in giving account of a disaster sum- 
marized it by saying, “two hundred souls lost and sev- 
eral women and children.” Of course that is satire, but, 
like satire generally, sustains itself by the support of a 
certain amount of lurking sentiment in the community. 


There is a way of regarding woman, similarly tenta- 
tive and noz-committal, and particularly in vogue among 
the higher social classes, which is to consider her rather 
in the light ef a delicacy ; as no true constituent of the 
bone and sinew of society ; more an ornament than a 
utility, like the pictures we hang on our walls, or the 
statuary we range in our alcoves, serving in the capac- 
ity of an esthetic luxury, a kind of live art. It is this 
estimate of her that accounts for the stress which is by 
the opposite sex laid upon the matter of woman’s per- 
sonal adornment, dress, and the like. The excesses to 
which personal decoration of the kind is carried are 
probably chargeable in about equal proportions to the 
two sexes. Women love to transfigure themselves with 
millinery, and men love to have them do so. It is the 
attempt on man’s part to convert women to esthetic - 
uses. It is a kind of compromise, if you will consider 
it carefully, it is a kind of compromise between the idea 
of woman as a chattel and the idea of her as a person; 
as already said, it is treating her as live art, without 
there being with either party an appreciation, always, 
of the quiet indignity that may be given and taken in 
the transaction. 


When a woman steps up to the bar of judgment and 
shows to the Lord the five talents with which he origi- 
nally endowed her, with no additional talents of her own 
accumulating, and the Lord says to her: Tou ought 
to have put them to the exchangers, that when I cameI 1 
might receive mine own with usury,” and she answers, 
Dear Lord, you must excuse me, I am a woman, I 
have wrapped what you gave me in the napkin of femin- 
inity,” the plea is not going to avail. It is the intention 
of Providence that a man should be something beside an 
old boy. Itis the intention of Providence that a wo- 
man should be something beside an old girl. The gifts 
of God are stamped with the image and superscription 
of God. The parable of the talents is pertinent to both 
sexes. | 


If it happens that I am speaking to any young woman 
whose property, actual or prospective, renders work un- 
necessary as a livelihood, and who on that score excuses 
herself from actual service of some kind in others’ be- 
half, I am going to say to you in kindly candor three 
things: you are a dishonor to your sex ; you area traitor 
to your kind ; you are a renegade from the cause of the 
Divine Master, who gave himself to the world in order 
to save the world, and who left to you as well as to me 
the same obligation in bequest. Besides this, let me say 
that all power, such as your opportunities of culture 
have afforded you, is the correlate of work ; and God 
and all just intelligence discerns it so. Also, that life 
will have only so much valid and nourishing meaning 
as you, by the vigor and splendor of your purposes, 
read into life. Let me add, for your sake and that of 
your father and mother, that an aimless life is property 
upon which the devil regularly holds the first mortgage. 
Now that seems a hard way to speak to a young woman 


with a bright face and a clean heart. Still, Iam not ex- 


temporizing on this matter. Fathers are praying over 
it, and mothers are weeping over it. Aimlessness is 
certain to drift, and the drift is never up stream. And 


in such a place as this a young woman with 
‘social instincts cannot be far from shore before the cur- 


rent will begin to pull upon her with vigor. What 
begins as aimlessness easily hardens into selfishness, and 
selfishness with means to gratify it is the prolific mother 
of a large and bad brood. 


Society has not yet made any improvement on the 
marriage idea as it is laid down in the second chapter 
of Gods book—that the wife is the husband’s helpmeet. 
And there is no time when a man needs the enco 
ment, the comfort, the stimulus, and, I will add, the 
guardianship of an affectionate wife more than he does 
at the start, and when he is at the bottom of the hill; 
and if the young woman has not heart enough to be 
willing to dispense with some conveniences when the 
young man is at the bottom of the hill, she is not fit to 
have him for a husband when he gets to the top. 


When the home has been established and its member- 
ship multiplied, clearly the circumstances of the case 
will considerably, if not altogether, hinder the helpmeet 
and mother from mixing largely in the educational and 
charitable interests, and the like, lying outside of her 
With the contingency’ of 
before her, and the ‘‘contractedness of the 


presses upon the girl and young woman no earnest 
sense of the need of making the most of the gifts which 


and God has couferred upon her, and cultivating with vigor 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S LIBE RTV. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


„For, brethren, ye have been called_unto liberty.”—Gal. v.. 18. 
N the course of Sabbath-school lessons appointed for 
the next four weeks, four great doctrines expounded 

by Paul are recommended for our study. 

In following the course recommended, I shall not 
confine myself to the passages suggested by the Com- 
mittee, but shall seize the occasion to endeavor to set 
before the readers of The Christian Union the religion 
of Paul as illustrated in four great points of his teach- 
ing: Liberty, Righteousness, Eternal Life, The So- 
cial Order 

Our subject to-day is Paul’s doctrine of The Chris- 
tian’s Liberty. 

The conception of religion which universally pre- 
vailed in Paul’s time was expressed by the word 
Law. To be religious was to be obedient to law. In 
the pagan world this law had no ethical character ; 
obedience only required a certain respect to the ritual 
and sacrifices of the gods. In Judaism it had an eth- 
icul significance. One characteristic of Hebraism was 
just this, that the Hebrew prophets insisted that no 
obedience could be pleasing to God which did not in- 
clude justice and mercy as well as temple service. 
What doth the Lord require of thee, cried one of the 
most liberal of these prophets, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? Still, 
even with Micah, religion was obedience to a require- 
ment. To what purpose is the multitude of your sacri- 
fices unto me ? saith the Lord, cried Isaiah, in an elo- 
quent chapter against the religion of mere ceremonialism. 
But he closed it with the promise, If ye be willing 
and obedient ye shall eat the good of the land. To 
Hebraism no less than to paganism religion consisted 
in obedience to law, though to a very different law. 

And probably a large proportion, if not a large major- 
ity, even of Protestant Christians still regard obedi- 
ence to law as the essence of religion. They believe, 
indeed, with more or less hopefulness of faith, that God 
will forgive their disobediences ; and even, perhaps, that 
he will help them to obey. But, with or without help, 
with or without a promise of forgiveness, obedience is 
religion. Let me try to draw the picture of such a 
Christian. 

He is full, like all his fellows, of appetites, desires, 
passions, which constantly draw him into disobedience 
to the laws of truth, purity, and love, written in his 
heart and interpreted in his Bible. He believes that 
God is the Moral Governor of the universe; that the 
laws written in his conscience and revealed more clearly 
in the Scriptures are the laws of God; he believes that 
God will, in some future, far-off judgment, call him to 
account for every violation of them in word or.deed, 
perhaps in thought also; he fears the punishment of his 
conscience in remorse here, and some unknown and 
and he 
hopes to escape either, only through a substituted pun- 
ishment which has been provided for him. This escape 
he calls the forgiveness of sins, or salvation, or redemp- 
tion. If he is only slightly religious, the laws under 
which he believes himself placed sit but lightly on him ; 
he does not think there is or will be much to be forgiven ; 
he affects to believe that God ia too good-natured to mark 
him very strictly for his faults. If he is very religious, 
he lives constantly under the burden of this law, and 
under terror of his conscience. The whip with which 
he urges his reluctant feet is duty; the most familiar 
words upon his lips are, I ought, or I ought not. He 
knows no joy, but hopes that when this sorrowful and 
sinful life is over he shall enter into Joy; no peace, 
because his life is in a perpetual conflict between his 
spiritual ideals and his actual living. His prayers are 
penances ; his worship is the rendering of a required 
homage to a Lawgiver; his soul in its teligious exer- 
cises wears crape ; he is happy only when for a moment 
he forgets the inexorable task-master ealled Duty, which 
stands over him lash in hand; in short, his experience 


is a transcript of the seventh chapter of Romans. Am 


I not describing the actual religious life—I cannot call 
it Christian life—of some who read this article ? 

Now, the first thing to be said to this class of Chris- 
tians is that they have totally failed to understand the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Religion does not consist in 
obedience to an external statute, law, or regulation— 
either ceremonial or moral. Christian experience is not 
obedience to law ; nor obedience to law plus sorrow for 
disobedience and a new and more vigorous effort to 
obey in the future. Against this whole. conception of 
religion, as an experience of obedience to an external 
law, Paul sets the whole miniscry of his life... Hear 
him : 


The promise was not through the law.” “The law 


— ander Lesson for June 1. 
v., 


worketh wrath.“ The law entered that the offense 
might abound.” ‘‘ Ye are become dead to the law.” 
„The strength of sin is the law.“ As 5 many as are of 
the works of the law are under a curse.” Christ hav- 
ing abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments.” ‘‘ Whosoever of you are justified by 
law, ye are fallen from grace.” Why, here is a wonder- 
ful thing. You want to inherit the promise of God ; 
and Paul tells you that the promise was not through the 
law. You want love; and Paul tells you the law work- 
eth wrath. You want to be made pleasing to God ; and 
Paul tells you that the law entered that the offense 
might abound. You goad yourself to make your con- 
science more sensitive to the law of God ; and Paul tells 
you that if you are Christ’s, you are dead to the law. 
You want to be rid of sin; and Paul tells you the 
strength of sin is the law. You want God's blessing ; 
and Paul tells you that as many as are under the law 
are under a curse. You profess faith in Christ; and 
Paul tells you Christ has abolished the law. You want 
to be right with God ; and Paul tells you that if you try 
to righten yourself with God by obeying the law, you 
are fallen from grace. Evidently, either you do not 
know what the Gospel is, or Paul does not. 

Theological thinkers have sometimes endeavored to 
break the force of Paul’s teaching by making a distinc- 
tion between moral and canonical law. The Gospel, 
they say, abolishes the canonical law but not the moral 
law ; religion consists in obedience, not to the Levitical 
statutes, but to the Ten Commaudments and the law 
of love. It is certainly true that there is a distinction 
between artificial regulations, temporary in their nature, 
and those commands which are but the expression of 
eternal and immutable principles of right and wrong. 
But it is not true that Paul anywhere makes mention of 
this distinction, or anywhere intimates, even remotely, 
that obedience, however exact, to a law, however lofty, 
is religion, or a substitute for it. 
On the contrary, Christ declares in the most unmistaka- 
ble terms that not one jot or tittle, that is, not the small- 
est letter or accent of the law, shall pass till all be ful- 
filled; and Paul tells us what is the fulfillment of the 


law which Christ accomplishes. The end of the com- 


mandment is love out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned. 

I have described the religious man ; let me try to de- 
scribe the Christian. 

He does not think that there is a Moral Governor before 
whom he must stand in some far-off day to give account 
for his disobedience of divine commandments; he 
knows God. No human friend is so near to him, no life 
so real to him, no presence so encircles him, as that of 
his Helper, his Friend, his Saviour. The Everlasting 


Arms are about him; the Everlasting Heart sends its 


own divine currents through all his being. He is a son 
of God ; he is a partaker of the Divine Nature ; he can 
no more doubt the existence of his God than he can 
doubt his own existence, than the babe can doubt the 
mother in whose lap it lies, than the blossoming branch 
can doubt the vine from which it draws its life. He is 
in God ; and the fullness of God flows into him. His aim 
for himself and God's nim for him are the same. To him 
life is a school; he hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness; his life is one long prayer, Thy will be done —in 
me, by me, for me. His one only passion is a passion for 
God's righteousness; likeness to God, fellowship with 
God, life in God, is to him the only thing worth living 
for. ‘The fight that he fights is the good fight of faith; 
the prize he lays hold on is eternal life ; the only crown 
he cares for is the crown of righteousness. Conscience 
no longer stands like an overseer over his other facul- 
ties, driving them with his horrid whip into the field. 
Every faculty recognizes its God and bows down before 
him. He was never more ambitious than now, but am- 
bitious only for the honorable appellation of a son of God ; 
never so greedy of applause as now, but the applause 
he covets is the Well done, good and faithful servant, 
from his Master's lips; never so full of enthusiastic and 
tireless industries as now, for he acquires only that he 
may serve his Fataer through his Father’s needy chil- 
dren; never did he hate before with such a perfect 
hatred, for all the combativeness and destructiveness of 
his nature is aroused by everything which dishonors 
his Father's name or hides the glory of his love from 


‘the blinded eyes of his strayed and lost children. 


The life of such a man is alife of perfect freedom, 
because it is a life hid ‘with Christ in God ; because it is 


the life of a son, not aservant. Once he, too, was under a 


law. But the fullness of time has come, the childhood of 
the race, his own childhood, has passed away ; he is re- 
deemed from the law; he has become a son of God; he no 
longer is obedient to laws and regulations touch not, 

taste not, handle not—wb ich all are to perish in the 
using; he no longer shows his allegiance to his God by 
observing days, and months, and years; prayer is no 
longer a penance, but he guards himself lest he give too 


much of the time to the luxury of communion which 
should be given to the self-denial of service; what men call 
are to him only the divine counsels, the Father s]“ 7... 


l. textbook, that point him out the way by which more 


As little does Christ. 


speedily and easily and joyously he may win Christ and 


be found in him, not having his own righteousness which 
is of the law, but the righteousness which springs from 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which flows 
from God through faith. 

Can any one doubt which of these two portraits rep- 
resents the Christian life, as exemplified by the life of 
Christ, as illustrated by the life of Paul? Christ, who 
never.once in all his life is reported to have said, I 
must, I ought, or It is my duty; Paul, who wrote of 
himself, For me to live is Christ; I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me. 

„And when he came to himself he said, ‘I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
Iam no more worthy to be called thy son; make me 
as one of thy hired servants. ... But the father 
said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put 
iton him; and puta ring on his hand, and shoes on 
his feet; . for this my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found.” Oh! children of God, 
whom Christ hath redeemed from conscience and the 
1 why will you make yourselves bondservants of him 
who desires you to be his sons, to fill you with his 
ute, and to enfranchise you with his own eternal 


liberty ? 
MRS. HILL AND MRS. TROOST..' 


T was just two o’clock of one of the warmest of the 
July afternoons. Mrs. Hill had her dinner all over, 
had put on her clean cap and apron, and was sitting on 
the north porch, making an unbleached cotton shirt for 
Mr. Peter Hill, who always wore unbleached shirts at 
harvest time. Mrs. Hill was a thrifty housewife. She 
had pursued this economical avocation for some little 
time, interrupting herself only at times to shu /” away 
the flocks of half-grown chickens that came noisily about 
the door for the crumbs from the tablecloth, when the 
sudden shutting down of a great blue cotton umbrella 
caused her to drop her work, and exclaim— 

„Well, now, Mrs. Troost ! who would have thought 
you ever would come to see me !” 

„Why, I have thought a great many tienes I would 
come,” said the visitor, stamping her little feet—for she 
was a little woman—briskly on the blue flag stones, 
and then dusting them nicely with her white cambric 
handkerchief, before venturing on the snowy floor of 
Mrs. Hill. And, shaking hands, she added, ‘‘It has 
been a good while, for I remember when I was here 
last I had my Jane with me—quite a baby then, if you 
mind—and she is three years old now.” 

Is it possible?“ said Mrs. Hill, untying the bonnet- 
strings of her neighbor, who sighed as she continued, 
Ves, she was three along in February ;” and she sighed 
again, more heavily than before, though there was no 
earthly reason that I know of why she should sigh, un- 
less, perhaps, the flight of time, thus brought to mind, 
suggested the transitory nature of human things. 

Mrs. Hill laid the bonnet of Mrs. Troost on her spare 
bed,” and covered it with a little pale-blue crape shawl, 
kept especially for such occasions ; and, taking from 
the drawer of the bureau a Jarge fan of turkey feathers, 
she presented it to her guest, saying, ‘‘A 1 warm 
day, isn't it?“ 

Oh, dreadful, dreadful; it seems as hot as a i bake 
oven; and I suffer with the heat all summer, more or 
less. But it’s a world of suffering; and Mrs. Troost 
half closed her eyes, as if to shut out the terrible reality. 

‘* Hay-making requires sunshiny weather, you know; 
80 we must put up with it,” said Mrs. Hill; ‘‘ besides, I 
can mostly find some cool place about the house; I 
keep my sewing here on the porch, and, as I bake my 


bread or cook my dinner, manage to catch it up some- 


times, and so keep from getting overheated ; and then, 
too, I get a good many stitches taken in the course of 
the day.” | 

„This is a nice cool place—completely qustained with 
vines,” said Mrs. Troost; and she sighed again ; ‘‘ they 
must have cost you a great deal of pains.” 

„Oh, no! no trouble at all; morning-glories grow 
themselves ; they only require to be planted. I will 
save seed for you this Fall, and next summer you can 
have your porch as shady as mine.” 

And if I do, it would not signify,” said Mrs. Troost ; 
I never get time to sit down from one week’s end to 
another ; besides, I never had any luck with vines ; some 
folks don’t, you know.” 

Mrs. Hill was a woman of a short, plethoric habit; 
one that might be supposed to move about with little 
agility, and to find excessive warmth rather inconvenient ; 
but she was of a happy, cheerful temperament ; and 
when it rained she tucked up her skirts, put on thick 
shoes, and waddled about the same as ever, saying to 
herself, This will make the grass grow,” or, It will 
‘bring on the radishes, ” or ee else equally con- 
solatory. 

Mrs. Troost, ‘on the contrary, vas a little thin woman, 
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who looked as though she could move about nimbly at 
any season; but, as she herself often said, she was a 
poor unfortunate creature, and pitied herself a great 


deal, as she was in jastice bound to do, for nobody else 


cared, she said, how much she had to bear. 

They were near neighbors, these good women, but 
their social interchanges of tea-drinking were not of very 
frequent occurrence, for sometimes Mrs. Troost had 
nothing to wear like other folks; sometimes it was too 
hot and sometimes it was too cold; and then, again, no- 
body wanted to see her, and she was sure she didn't 
want to go where she wasn't wanted. Moreover, she 
had such a great barn of a house as no other woman 


ever had to take care of. But in all the neighborhood it 


was called the big house, so Mrs. Troost was in some 
measure compensated for the pains it cost her. It was, 
however, as she said, a barn of a place, with half the 
rooms unfurnished, partly because they had no use for 


them, and partly because they were unable to get fur- 


niture. So it stood right in the sun, with no shutters, 
and no trees about it, and Mrs. Troost said she didn't 
suppose it ever would have. She was always opposed 
to building it, but she never had her way about any- 
thing. Nevertheless, some people said Mr. Troost had 
taken the dimensions of his house with his wife’s apron- 
strings—but that may have been slander. 

While Mrs. Troost sat sighing over things in general, 
Mrs. Hill sewed on the last button, and, shaking the loose 
threads from the completed garment, held it up a 
moment to take a satisfactory view, as it were, and 
folded it away. | 

Well, did you ever!“ said Mrs. Troost ; “ you have 
made half a shirt, and I have got nothing at all done. 
My hands sweat so I can’t use the needle, and it's no use 
to try. L 

Lay down your work for a little while, and we will 
walk in the garden.” 

So Mrs. Hill threw a towel over her head, and, taking 


a little tin basin in her hand, the two went tothe garden 


—Mrs. Troost under the shelter of the blue umbrella, 
which she said was so heavy that it was worse than 
nothing. Beans, radishes, raspberries, and currants, 
besides many other things, were there in profusion, and 
Mrs. Troost said everything flourished for Mrs. Hill, 
while her garden was all choked up with weeds. ‘‘ And 


you have bees, too—don’t they sting the children, and 


give you a great deal of trouble? Along in May, I 
guess it was, Troost (Mrs. Troost always called her hus- 


band so) bought a hive, or, rather, he traded a calf for 


one—a nice likely calf, too, it was—and they never did 
us a bit of good”—and the unhappy woman sighed. 

„They do say,” said Mrs. Hill, sympathizingly, that 
bees won't work for some folks; in case their king dies 
they are very likely to quarrel and not do well; but we 
have never had any ill luck with ours ; and we last year 
sold forty dollars’ worth of honey, besides having all we 
wanted for our own use. Did yours die off, or what, 
Mrs. Troost ?” 

„Why,“ said the ill-natured visitor, my oldest boy 
got stung one day, and, being angry, upset the hive, 
and I never found it out for two or three days; and, 
sending Troost to put it up in its place, there was not a 
bee to be found, high or low.” 

„Jou don’t tell! the obstinate little creatures! but 
they must be treated kindly, and I have heard of their 
going off for less things,” 


The basin was by this time filled with currants, and 


they returned to the house. Mrs. Hill, seating herself 
on the sill of the kitchen door. began to prepare her 


fruit for tea, while Mrs. Troost drew her chair near, 


saying, Did you ever Lear about William McMicken’s 
bees ?” 


Mrs. Hill had never heard, and, expressing an anxiety: 


to do so, was told the following story : 
„His wife, you know, was she that was Sally May, 
and it’s an old saying— 


To change the name, and not the letter.“ 
You marry for worse and not for better.’ 


‘‘Sally was a dressy, extravagant girl; she had her 
bonnet ‘done up’ twice a year always, and there was no 
end to her frocks and ribbons and fine things. Her 
mother indulged her in everything; she used to say 
Sally deserved all she got; that she was worth her 


weight in gold. She used to go everywhere, Sally did. 


There was no big meeting that she was not at, and no 
quilting that she didn’t help to get up. All the girls 
went to her for the fashions, for she was a good deal in 
town at her Aunt Hanner’s, and always brought out the 


new patterns. She used to have her sleeves a little bigger 
than anybody else, you remember, and then she wore: 


great stiffners in them—la, me ! ! there was no end to her 
extravagance. 
„She had a changeable silk, yellow and blue, made 


with a surplus front; and when she wore that the 


ground wasn’t good enough for her to walk on, so some 
folks used to say; but I never thought Sally was a bit 
proud or lifted up; and if anybody was sick, there was 
no better-hearted creature than she; and then, she was 


always good-natured as the day was long, and would 


| 


sing all the time at her work. I remember, along be- 
fore she was married, she used to sing one song a e 
deal, beginning 
‘ ve got a sweetheart with bright black eyes; 

and they said she meant William McMicken by that, 
and that she might not get him after all—for a good 
many thought they would never make a match, their 
dispositions were so contrary. William was of a dread- 
ful quiet turn, and a great home body ; and as for being 
rich, he had nothing to brag of, though he was high 
larnt, and followed the river as clark sometimes.” 

Mrs. Hill had by this time prepared her currants, 
and Mrs. Troost paused from her story while she filled 
the kettle, and attached the towel to the end of the well- 
sweep, where it waved as asignal for Peter to come to 
supper. 

Now, just move your chair a leetle nearer the 
kitchen door, if you please,” said Mrs. Hill, and I can 
make up my biscuit and hear you, too.” 3 

Meantime, coming to the door with some bread- 
crumbs in her hands, she began scattering them on the 
ground, and calling, ‘‘ Biddy, biddy, biddy—chicky, 
chicky, chicky” — hearing which, a whole flock of 
poultry was around her in a minute; and, stooping 
down, she secured one of the fattest, which, an hour 
afterward, was broiled for supper. 

„Dear me, how easily you get along!” said Mrs. 
Troost. 

And it was some time before she could compose her- 
self sufficiently to take up the thread of her story. At 
length, however, she began with— 

„Well, as I was saying, nobody thought William 
McMicken would marry Sally May. Poor man! they 
say he is not like himself any more. He may get a 
dozen wives, but he’ll never get another Sally. A good 
wife she made him, for all she was such a wild girl. 

The old man May was opposed to the marriage, and 
threatened to turn Sally, his own daughter, out of house 
and home; but she was headstrong, and would marry 
whom she pleased ; and so she did, though she never 
got a stitch of new clothes, nor one thing to keep house 
with. No; not one single thing did her father give her, 
when she went away, but a hive of bees. He was right 
down ugly, and called her Mrs. McMicken whenever he 
spoke to her after she was married ; but Sally didn’t 
seem. to mind it, and took just as good care of the bees 
as though they were worth a thousand dollars. Every 
day in winter she used to feed them—maple-sugar, if 
she had it; and if she had not, a little Muscovade in a 
saucer or some old broken dish. 

But it happened one day that a bee stung her on the 
hand—the right one, I think it was—and Sally said 
right away that it was a bad sign; and that very night 
she dreamed that she went out to feed her bees, and a 
piece of black crape was tied on the hive. 
it was atoken of death, and told her husband so, and she 
told me and Mrs. Hanks. No, I won't be sure she told 
Mrs. Hanks, but Mrs. Hanks got to hearit some way.” 

„Well,“ said Mrs. Hill, wiping the tears away with 
her apron, ‘‘I really didn’t know, till now, that poor 
Mrs. McMicken was dead.” 

„Oh, she is not dead,” answered Mrs. Troost, ‘‘ but 


as well as she ever was, only she feels that she is not 


long for this world.” The painful interest of her story, 
however, had kept her from work, so the afternoon 
passed without her having accomplished much—she 
never could work when she went visiting. 

Meantime Mrs. Hill had prepared a delightful supper, 
without seeming to give herself the least trouble. Peter 
came precisely at the right moment, and, as he drew a 
pail of water, removed the towel from the well-sweep, 
easily and naturally, thus saving his wife the trouble. 

‘‘Troost would never have thought of it,” said his 
wife; and she finished with an Ah, well!“ as though 
all her tribulations would be over before long. 

As she partook of the delicious honey, she was re- 
minded of her own upset hive; and the crisp-red rad- 
ishes brought thoughts of the weedy garden at home; 
so that, on the whole, her visit, she said, made her per- 
fectly wretched, and she should have no heart for a 
week ; nor did the little basket of extra nice fruit which 
Mrs, Hill presented her as she was about to take leave 
heighten her spirits in the least. Her great heavy um- 
brella, she said, was burden enough for her. 

„But Peter will take you in the carriage,” insisted 
Mrs. Hill. 

„No.“ said Mrs. Troost, as though charity was offered 
her; it will be more trouble to get in and out than to 
Land so she trudged. home, Some folks 
are born to be lucky.” 


WOMAN: HER DUES AND. HEK DEBTS. 


HERE is among men no general agreement as to 
what exactly woman is, or means, and what pre- 
cisely she is for, and rather less agreement among her 


own sex. She has been the standing conundrum of his- 


tory, and we still write her with an interrogation point, 


She has been a great while in finding her place, and 
slow in even suspecting that any’ place of power and 


She felt that 


dignity is her due. She has been put in the stall with 
the cattle, and she has been set on Olympus with the 
gods. Dean Swift in giving account of a disaster sum- 
marized it by saying, “two hundred souls lost and sev- 
eral women and children.” Of course that is satire, but, 
like satire generally, sustains itself by the support of a 
certain amount of lurking sentiment in the community. 


There is a way of regarding woman, similarly tenta- 
tive and non ommittal, and particularly in vogue among 
the higher social classes, which is to consider her rather 
in the light ef a delicacy ; as no true constituent of the 
bone and sinew of society; more an ornament than a 
utility, like the pictures we hang on our walls, or the 
statuary we range in our alcoves, serving in the capac- 
ity of an esthetic luxury, a kind of live art. It is this 
estimate of her that accounts for the stress which is by 
the opposite sex laid upon the matter of woman’s per- 
sonal adornment, dress,and the like. The excesses to 
which personal decoration of the kind is carried are 
probably chargeable in about equal proportions to the 
two sexes. Women love to transfigure themselves with 
millinery, and men love to have them do so. It is the 
attempt on man’s part to convert women to esthetic 
uses. It is a kind of compromise, if you will consider 
it carefully, it is a kind of compromise between the idea 
of woman as a chattel and the idea of her as a person; 
as already said, it is treating her as live art, without 
there being with either party an appreciation, always, 
of the quiet indignity that may be given and taken in 
the transaction. 


When a woman steps up to the bar of judgment and 
shows to the Lord the five talents with which he origi- 
nally endowed her, with no additional talents of her own 
accumulating, and the Lord says to her: You ought 
to have put them to the exchangers, that when I came I 
might receive mine own with usury,” and she answers, 
Dear Lord, you must excuse me, I am a woman, I 
have wrapped what you gave me in the napkin of femin- 
inity,” the plea is not going to avail. It is the intention 
of Providence that a man should be sumething beside an 
old boy. It is the intention of Providence that a wo- 
man should be something beside an old girl. The gifts 
of God are stamped with the image and superscription 
of God, The parable of the talents is pertinent to both 
sexes. 


If it happens that I am speaking to any young woman 
whose property, actual or prospective, renders work un- 
necessary as a livelihood, and who on that score excuses 
herself from actual service of some kind in others’ be- 


half, I am going to say to you in kindly candor three- 


things: you are a dishonor to your sex; you area traitor 
to your kind ; you are a renegade from the cause of the 
Divine Master, who gave himself to the world in order 
to save the world, and who left to you as well as to me 
the same obligation in bequest. Besides this, let me say 
that all power, such as your opportunities of culture 
have afforded you, is the correlate of work ; and God 
and all just intelligence discerns it so. Also, that life 


will have only so much valid and nourishing meaning 


as you, by the vigor and splendor of your purposes, 
read into life. Let me add, for your sake and that of 
your father and mother, that an aimless life is property 
upon which the devil regularly holds the first mortgage. 
Now that seems a hard way to speak to a young woman 
with a bright face and a clean heart. Still, Iam not ex- 
temporizing on this matter. Fathers are praying over 
it, and mothers are weeping over it. Aimlessness is 
certain to drift, and the drift is never up stream. And 
in such a place as this a young woman with 


‘social instincts cannot be far from shore before the cur- 


rent will begin to pull upon her with vigor. What 
begins as aimlessness easily hardens into selfishness, and 
selfishness with means to gratify it is the prolific mother 
of a large and bad brood. 


Society has not yet made any improvement on the 
marriage idea as it is laid down in the second chapter 
of God's book—that the wife is the husband’s helpmeet. 
And there is no time when a man needs the encourage- 
ment, the comfort, the stimulus, and, I will add, the 
guardianship of an affectionate wife more than he does 
at the start, and when he is at the bottom of the hill; 
and if the young woman has not heart enough to be 
willing to dispense with some conveniences when the 
young man is at the bottom of the hill, she is not fit to 
have him for a husband when he gets to the top. 


When the home has been established and its member- 
ship multiplied, clearly the circumstances of the case 
will considerably, if not altogether, hinder the helpmeet 
and mother from mixing largely in the educational and 
charitable interests, and the like, lying outside of her 
own family environment. With the contingency of 


marriage before her, and the contractedness of the 
sphere into which marriage will admit her, there 


presses upon the girl and young woman no earnest 
sense of the need of making the most of the gifts Which 


has her, wit Vigor 
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those possibilities of mind and personality that slumber 
in her various and opulent nature. 


The mother can make her boy be what she wants 
him to be, and make him to be permanently what she 
wants him to be, provided there be that in her which 
not only appeals to his love but that challenges his ad- 
miration. America wants mothers grand enough for 
their boys to admire and reverence, mothers with deep 
insights, strong grasp, and rich appreciations, so that 
the boys shall grow up in an atmosphere of verity, and 
verity become in that way constituent of them, and 
thus their whole life catch its inflexible angle, temporal 
and eternal, at the fireside. That is what motherhood, 
Christian motherhood, means. Its scope is wide as his- 
tory and long as the ages. Extract from | a sermon by 
the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. 


ANNIVERSARY OF YALE SEMINARY. 


HE Theological Seminary connected with Yale 
College finished on the 15th a very successful 

year of work. In all, one hundred students have been 
in attendance at the Seminary; of these, twenty-six 
graduated last Thursday. The graduating addresses of 
the young men were delivered in the forenoon, before a 
fair audience, in Battell Chapel. The topics and the sub- 
ject matter of such addresses are usually supposed to 
afford some indication of the kind of teaching which 
the authors of them have rec ved from their Professors. 
If we apply this test to Yale Seminary, no friend of a 
vigorous, aggressive, and intelligent Christianity need be 
under the least apprehension as to the influence which 
is to go forth from it. Brethren who fancy that the 
missionary vigor of our churches is likely to suffer from 
the growth of a certain type of theological thinking 
might have been reassured—provided their prejudices 
would allow any reassuring influence to work in their 
minds—by the speech of one of the class, who ina 
clearly considered argument presented love to Christ as 
the real motive to missionary activity; and by the 
address of another—oratorically one of the ablest efforts 
of the day—on the signs of the times as related to our 
missionary duties. The cause of missions will not 
suffer from the presence of such men inthe ranks of 
our home pastorate. The vigorous way in which an- 
other speaker held up the Gospel as the hope and 
strength of all moral reform indicated that a Christianity 
of a very practical type istaught at New Haven ; while 
several other addresses on such subjects as altruism, 
and the agnostic and affirmative elements in Christian 
teaching, showed that the young men are not disposed 


at all to shirk the great questions of philosophy. The 


present drift of theological thought towards Christ was 
well illustrated in the closing address, given by Mr. 
Duncan, of Paterson, N. J. (to whom a scholarship of 
$500 has been awarded), in which he showed that the 


place of Christ in theology must be in the center—the. 


life-giving source of our thought and our experience. 
Perhaps this young man is to become one of the leaders 
of « new Christocentric theology. If straws show 
which way the wind blows—and we have heard that 
they do occasionally perform that office—the addresses 
of the young men last Thursday, while certainly not 
strawy in any other than this meteorological seuse, show 
very plainly that certain strong and healthy breezes are 
blowing over New Haven just now, and the direction 
from which they come is also plain. Not shunning the 
hard questions of philosophy and exegesis, yet ever 
mindful of the practical wants of the time; facing 
boldly the work of evangelizing the world and of re- 
forming the moral ills to which men are heirs; con- 
scious of the new movement in theologic thinking, yet 
by no means practicing any surgery on the ‘‘ nerves uf 
Christian missions“ such, if we may judge from what 
was heard last Thursday, is the present attitude of Yale 
Seminary. 

In the afternoon the alumni and other ministers 
gathered to give and to get new light upon the new 
Congregational Creed. Professor Ladd, of the college— 
an Andover alumnus—was the first speaker. He said 
that the Creed must be judged sympathetically ; not from 
an external point of view, but from that occupied by 
those who framed it ; only so could it be fairly judged. 
We must ask what the design of its authors was, and 
then we could see clearly whether it fulfilled the de- 
sign. This Creed, then, was not intended to be a po- 
lemic creed, like some of the great symbols of the church, 
nora denominationalizing creed like others, nor yeta 
didactic creed ; but it was designed to manifest and pro- 
mote the unity of all believers in the truth of Jesus 
Christ. It was intended as a ‘‘ unifying” creed. Its 
authors sought to state the substance of the great Curis- 
tian truths in such a way that all Christian believers 
could accept it.. One or two things, Professor Ladd ad- 
mitted, might be detected in the Creed wearing a polemic 
or a denominationalizing aspect ; but, on the whole, few 
creeds are so unifying in their spirit and in their terms 


as this. When viewed in this light, the objections. made 


to the Creed that it is 9 “ compromising creed, and 


that it omits too much, are seen to lose very much of 
their ferce. 

Professor Ladd was followed by the Rev. J. W. 
Cooper, of New Britain, who read a brief paper on the 
subject. He stated the principles on which the Creed 
must be judged in very much the same manner as Pro- 
fessor 
licity of the Creed to be its great excellence, At the 
same time he thought he Creed was good enough to have 
been better. In fact, though commending it for its 


| brevity, he still considered it too long; more significant 


Smissions were needed; he was sorry that it had not 
the confessional form; it is not easily memorized ; it 
lacks spirit; it is too careful and cautious ; it should be 
more positive and confident in its tone ; itneeds more of 
the Pauline fervor. The only non-catholic articles are 
those on the church and the sacraments, and these he 
thought inadmissible if its object be to present only 
catholic truth. He wished the Commission had drawn 
up, in addition to the Creed, a statement of distinctively 
Congregational principles of church polity ; such a 
statement, going into details at some length, he consid- 
ered desirable. . 

During the discussion which followed, Professor 
Fisher took occasion to say that the object of the Creed 
was to set forth the essentials of Christian belief as held 
by Congregationalists ; this rendered necessary the non- 
catholic expressions regarding church polity and the 
sacraments, to which exception had been taken. The 
degree of unanimity with which the Commission had 
adopted the Creed he considered both surprising and 
delightful ; a statement in which Dr. Buckingham, of 
Springfield, in the course of remarks made afterwards, 
fully concurred. Professor Fisher also declared, in 
answer to Mr. Cooper’s criticisms on the rhetorical style 
of the Creed, that the Commission did not design to pro- 
duce a creed to be sung or chanted in public worship; 
they did not undertake to compose a hymn or an ora- 
tion, but simply a series of doctrinal statements. Dr. 
Anderson, of Waterbury, did not himself feel yery 
keenly the demand for a new creed to be used’ as a 
denominational standard; he thought the Christian 
standard was enough ; he agreed with much which Mr. 
Cooper had said as tothe rhetoric and style of the Creed, 
which he thought was pitched upon too low a key. 
He also thought that a separate statement of Congrega- 
tional polity would be a good thing, and felt that the 
present Creed was by no means final, but that, ere many 
years had passed, there would be still another. Presi- 
dent Porter considered the new Creed a fine illustration 
of the manner in which unity of religious faith can co- 
exist with diversities of religious philosophy ; and said 
that the new Creed would do great service if it did no 
more than demonstrate this possibility. Dr. Todd 
thought that if there were to be a statement of Congre- 
gationalism it would need to be very long—extending 
to several hundred thousand articles ; for, according to 
his observation, every individual Congregationalist 
would need an article to himself. On the whole, the 
sentiment of the meeting was favorable to the new 


Creed in general, though there was abundant mani- 


festation of a tendency so criticise details; a tendency 
which is inevitable among men so prone to independ- 
ent and individual thought as Congregationalists. 

NEw HAvx, Conn., May 17, 1884. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


HE thirty-first annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union was held May 8, at the rooms of the 
Union, in the Bible House, New York. The President 
and Vice-President were re-elected ; four of the five 
trustees to be elected at the annual meeting, according 
to the recent amendment, were re-elected. Francis H. 
Stewart, M.D., was elected in place of the Rev. Joseph 
Ely. 

The Treasurer’s report shows that the receipts of the 
past year have amounted to $105,377; expenditures of 
grants were made to one hundred and two churches of 
$108,947 ; grants to parsonages, $8,400. As a step in ad- 
vance, the Union has appointed as Field Secretary the 
Rev. C. H. Taintor, of Milford, N. H., whose head- 
quarters will be at Chicago. The hearty indorsement 
received from the congregation composing Mr. Taintor's 
late charge at Milford, and the indorsement received by 
the dismissing council, show him to be a man eminently 
qualified for this new field on account of his zeal and 
devotion to any cause or work in which he is en- 


gaged. 


As is well known, the Board calls for $200,000 for the. 


work which it means to accomplish in 1884 and 1885. 
There is little doubt but that the churches will readily 
respond to this call ; especially would they if they could 
see the letters which are sent to the Secretary, the Rev. 
Mr. Cobb. One letter from a missionary’s wife describes 
their house, which consists of three rooms, built in a 
swamp, without foundation, having no closets, and no 
room which can be used by the pastor as a study, be- 
cause. there is not one large enough to hold bookshelves 
and table, This is the only house which the family 


, and considered the brevity and the catho- 


could obtain in the section where they were located, and 
they had lived in it for two years. This spring they 
were enabled to hire a floor over a hardware store, the 
house being entirely surrounded by a lumber yard. 
Here there are no conveniences, water being carricd 
from a cistern at quite a distance from the house. 
Great indeed must be the devotion of a' man and woman 
who are willing to work under such disadvantageous 
circumstances and surroundings. 

Another letter recently received is from a young man 
who has been unable to obtain any sort of a house, and 
has lived around” ever since he has entered upon his 
field. He asks for a hundred dollars as a Joan, with 
which he can put up a shell of a house” that will 
carry him through to cold weather. Fortunately, this 
case was brought to the attention of a wealthy man, who 
immediately gave the one hundred dollars, which sum 
has been increased by the Board, and the young man 
will be enabled to have more than a shell to protect 
him. Let it be thoroughly understood by the churches 
that this $200,000 is not for the Union, but for the pur- 
pose of putting up houses of worship, in which people 
may be taught and trained into higher and truer living ; 
it is to shelter the men and women who left comforta- 
ble and refined homes in the East to carry light and love 
to our Western plains. Surely, if they are willing to 
sacrifice so much in order that Christ’s kingdom may be 
brought sooner to the hearts of men, we in the East 
can make some small sacrifices, exercise some little self- 
denials, that their burdens may be lessened. Let churches 
come to the rescue at once; and remember that the 
sooner this call is responded to the sooner will the un- 
necessary suffering now endured by our missionaries in 
the West be lessened, the sooner will the churchless 
villages and pastorless families have an earthly shep- 
herd and a fold. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


TS Presbyterian General Assembly, North, met in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Saratoga, N. Y., May 
15. Promptly at 11 o’clock Dr. Roberts, of Princeton Semi- 
nary, called the Assembly to order. The opening sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Henry H. Jessup, who was Mod- 
erator of the Assembly in 1879; his text was taken from 
Isaiah Kl., 5,6, and Matt. xxviii., 9,10. The sermon was 
rich in missionary information; he drew a fine comparison 
between the interest manifested by the church when he first 


went to India and the interest manifested at the present 


time. In the afternoon a spirited contest for M oderator 
took place between the Rev. Drs. George Hays, of Denver, 
Col. ; Roberta, of Elizabeth ; Nevin, of Philadelphia; Biggs, 
of Chillicothe. The Rev. Dr. Prime, of New York, was nom- 
inated, but withdrew. The vote stood : Hays, 280; Roberts, 
203; Nevin, 18; Biggs, 22. Dr. Roberts was eleeted Stated 
Clerk instead of Dr. Hatfield, deceased ; and the Rev. E. 
Moore, Permanent Clerk, to succeed Dr. Roberts; the Rev. 
W. H. Torrance, of New York, was elected Treasurer. 
On Friday morning, a committee of ten were chosen 
to decide upon the revisions in the Book of Discipline; 
also a committee to reduce representation. Fraternal 
greetings were received from the Southern General Assem 
bly, the Methodist Conference of Philadelphia, and the 
General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
A memorial minute of the Rev. Dr. Hatfield, Moder- 
ator of the late Assembly, was adopted by a rising 
vote. The resolution to examine the Confession of 
Faith’? was voted down. In the evening addresses were 
made in behalf of Sunday-school work by the Rev. Dr. 
McPherson, of Chicago, and the Rev. Dr. Warden, of 
Princeton. 

The General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church of North America met at McKeesport, Pa., May 16. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. A. J. 
Gumphey, of Illinois. The Rev. G. J. Frizzelle, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was elected as Moderator. On Friday, the 
principal business before the Assembly was the appointing — 
of standi committees end resolutions governing the pres- 
ent 

The — mbly of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, convened in the city of Vicksburg, Miss., May 15. 
One hundred and fifty delegates answered to the roll call. 
The Convention was opened by the Rev. Dr. Prior, of Vir- 
ginia, the retiring Moderator. The Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, 
of Louisville, Kv., was elected Moderator; the Rev. Joseph 
R. Wilson, of North Carolina, Stated Clerk; the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, Permanent Clerk. The principal matter before this 
Assembly, on Friday, was on the fraternal relations between 
the Northern and Southern divisions. There was much de- 
bating on the Danville Seminary, which is under the care of 
the Southern branch. The Northern Assembly in their fra- 
ternal message incorporated a clause suggesting that the 
corps of professors for the institute be appointed jointly, . 
so as to include equal numbers in the interest of each As- 
sembly ; that funds be collected’ and invested, the interest 


from which should be used for the benefit of the Seminary, 


and also advised that the Seminary be moved from Danville, 
N. Y., to Louisville, Ky. The whole matter was referred to 
a committee | ,of one member from each . after a 
warm debate. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Mditors will be glad to receive items af news for these columns.) 
—At his recent installation ‘at South Natick, the Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss, in his paper read to the Council, asserted 
„Theology must have two poles of thought, God and man; 
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‘and two diverse tendencies gravitating toward these two 
poles. We find these tendencies illustrated in Calvin- 
ism and Humanism, the self-styled Religion of Hu- 
manity. 
ma, and has for the first word of its confession that 
‘It is the chief end of man to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.“ Humanism, equally dogmatic in reality, 
although notin form, makes man the center of its think- 
ing, and, as it has been lately put, the first word of its 
confession is that ‘ It is the chief end of God to serve man 
and make him happy forever.“ The system of theology 


‘ Calvinism makes God the center of its dog- 


which I believe, finding its center between or in the union 


of these two poles of thought, inclusive of Calvinism and 
not exclusive of true Humanism, although, perhaps, infi- 
nltely nearer the former, is Christocentric.’’ On the atone- 
ment, he held that the life and death of Christ are the 
supreme expression of the righteousness of God, which de- 
manded such a sacrifice ; but, above all, the infinite love of 
God,which made such a sacrifice. „He believes that there 
may be different bodies und associations of Christians 
within the church, but I do not believe that these bodies 
should be independent denominations. I believe that while 
they preserve their differences of polity and of worship, all 
should unite into one single organized body, so that there 
may be one body and one spirit, as there is one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.“ 

he Rev. D. W. Waldron has recently presented the 
cause of Boston City Missionary work to the My tea 
churches successfully: The Central Church giving $3,800 
Shawmut, $3,200; Old South, $2,275 ; Park Street, $1, 450. 


—The Boston Flower and Fruit Mission opened this | 
Donations of culti- 


week at the Warren Street Chapel. 
vated and wild flowers and of fruit, for the sick, the aged, 


and the children in the hospitals and tenement-houses of 
the city, are taken to the chapel by expressmen without 


charge, and distributed by volunteer workers. 


—The Treasurer of the Kindergarten for the Blind, in the 
Perkins Institute, acknowledges the receipt of $14,672.54. A 


most worthy object to give money to. 


A largely attended and impressive meeting of the fol- 


lowing missionaries was held in the Berkley Street Church, 
Boston, Thursday last: The Rev. John F. Smith (returning), 
the Rev. James W. Seelye, the Rev. Charles A. 8. Dwight, 
Eastern Turkey ; the Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Clarke(returning), 


European Turkey ; Miss Sarah E. Sears (returning), Eastern 


Turkey; the Rev. and Mrs. A. D. Bissell, Marathon Mis- 
sion; the Rev. and Mrs. George T. Washburn (returning), 


the Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Hazen, Miss Eva M. Swift, Madura 
Mission ; the Rev. and Mrs. Logan (returning), Miss Annette 


A. Palmer, Micronesia; Miss J. G. Evans (returning), North 
China; Dr. and Mrs. D. E. Osborne, the Rev. D D. H. Clapp, 
Shanse, China. 


—The Congregational church in Newtonville has given 
some two hundred volumes to the Methodist Theological 


Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


—The Rev. Arthur D. Bissell, who was recently ordained as 
a foreign missionary by a Council called by the Davenport 
Church in New Haven, is about to sail for his field of work 


in Western India, where his parents have long been laboring, 
and where he himself was born. On Sunday (11th inst.), 


a very pleasant and largely attended farewell service was 
held at the Davenport Church, at which addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. C. W. Park, for ten years a missionary 
in Western India, by Dr. Newman Smyth, and by Mr. Bis- 


sell himself. On Monday, the 12th, Mr. Bissell was married 


to Miss Ellen E. Gower, also a member of the Daven port 


Church. 
Ant a meeting of the Congregationalists at Springfield, 
Muss., on Thursday of last week, it was decided to raise 
$600 among the local churches for the support of the French 
Protestant mission work to be carried on in that vicinity. 
—The annual meeting of the New Haven branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions was held last week 
at Bridgeport, Conn. The total receipts for the year 
amounted to almost $11,000; this amount, of course, came 
from the four western counties of Connecticut. The New 
Haven branch supports seven missions in foreign lands. 
The reports of the Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary 


were read and approved. Congratulations were received 


from members of the Boston Board. The New Haven 
branch propose sending out ten young ladies as missiona- 
ries during the coming year. Mr. Leiten, returned mis- 


sionary from Ceylon, gave a description of his work and the | 


great assistance which women are in the work of evangeliza- 
tion in India. Miss Susan E. Daggert was elected President 
of the New Haven branch. ! 

—The Swedenborgians of Connecticut held their ate 
meeting in the Church of the Redeemer at New Haven, Conn., 
last week; about one hundred persons were present. An ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Julian K. Smith, of Boston 
Highland, entitled, ‘‘The Popular Idea of the Mission of the 
New Church Refuted, and its Real Nature and Mission 
Explained.”’ 

The Rev. J. Terry Smith, of Royalston, Mass., recently 
lost his house, barn, and outbuildings by fire, saying but 
little from his house excepting clothes, papers, and manu- 
scripts. 

—The Rev. Dr. George Field and wife, of Bangor, have re- 
turned home from an extended tour in Europe, in excellent 
health and spirits. Dr. Field is one of the most brilliant 
preachers in New England. 

—The Universalists in Plymouth, N. H., are preparing to 
build a $5,000 church the present season. 

—The Bethel Mission Church of East Boston, Mass., has 
been presented with a boat, which will be named the Glad 
Tidings.” This boat will visit vessels in the harbors 
Sundays, to distribute papers, magazines, and religious. 
periodicals. 

Ehe Rev. Dr. Terhune, pastor. of. the. First Church at 
Springfield, Mass., will remain with that church carte the 
third Sunday in May. The council for dismiesion was called 


| 


for Friday, May 23. Dr. Terhune will begin his Brooklyn 
pastorate on the fourth Sunday in May, and his installation 
will take place at the earliest possible moment. Great re- 
gret is felt at Dr. Terhune’s departure, and also at that of 
his talented wife ; but, as inmany other things, what is one 
city’s loss is another city’s gain: there is great rejoicing m 
Brooklyn over the advent of Dr. and Mrs. Terhune. 

—The Delaware Baptist Union met in Wilmington, Del., 
May 14. The various churches were well represented. The 
addresses and discussions were many and menen 
Twenty churches were represented. 

—The Reformed Episcopal church at Greenpoint, N. T., 


propose erecting a larger and finer church building than the 


one now occupied by them on the same site. | 

_ —The Gospel Temperance Society held its annual meeting 
in the First Place Methodist Church at Brooklyn last week. 
This society works principally among the tenement-houses 
and among the sailors and factory hands in South Brooklyn. 
They are doing a noble work. 

—The Brooklyn Church Society held its annual meeting 
in the chapel of the Fleet Street Methodist Church last 
Thursday evening. The Treasurer reported a deficiency 
of $225. The object of this society is to help struggling 
churches and to assist in the erection of new ones. A 


resolution was passed heartily indorsing the new move-. 
ment for the erection of a church at Eighteenth Street and 


Sixth Avenue. Theanimus of the meeting against one dele- 
gate would be funny were it not for the fact that the 


meeting was in the interest of religion; in the language - 


the small boy, he was ‘‘sat upon.”’ 
he fourth anniversary of the arrival of the Salvation 
Army in this country was celebrated in Brooklyn last week. 


Forty-seven stations west of Albany and forty stations in 


Canada were represented. All the delegates assembled at 
the Lyceum on Washington Street. and were from there 
marched to the Rink on Clermont Avenue. About five 
thousand people assembled at the Rink. | ' 

—Through the failure of Mr. George I. Seney work has 
been stopped on the Seney Hospital of Brooklyn; mechanics’ 
liens have been put by two firms on the building. How 
much delay this will cause in the completion of the building 
is not known; if Mr. Seney’s affairs are in such a condition 
that he cannot complete the building, no doubt the work 
will be taken up by the Methodists of Brooklyn. The lots on 
which the building rests are valued at $40,000; these have 
been deeded to the trustees of the hospital. It is rumored 
that up to date the building and ground have cost Mr. 
Seney $260,000. It is a noble enterprise, and one that is 
very much needed. 

—The Christian Union announced some time ago that it 
was proposed to erect a new Presbyterian church on East 
Seventy-seventh Street, New York, a congregation was or- 
ganized, and the Rev. Alfred Moment accepted acall. The 
committee selected to choose a site for the church selected 
one east of Third Avenue. Mr. Moment, to the surprise of 
the Presbytery, at their last meeting, asked that the resolu- 
tion by which the action of the committee was approved 
should be reconsidered. Mr. Moment then made a motion 
that the church should be built at the southeast corner of 
Lexington Avenue and Seventy-sixth Street. In support of 
his amendment he stated that Seventy-seventh Street east 
of Third Avenue was occupied entirely by tenement-houses, 
inhabited by Jews and Roman Catholics, and that the offi- 
cers and members of his congregation explicitly stated that 
they would neither attend nor support a church built east 
of Third Avenue. Mr. Moment was opposed by Dr. Robin- 
son, Dr. Prime, Dr. Van Dyke, and other clergymen. Dr. 
Prime strongly condemned the statement that people of dif- 
forent degrees of wealth would not ‘worship in the same 
church, In spite of the opposition the amendment was 
passed by a small majority. 

—The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Bureau of Chari- 
ties was held in the hall of the Long Island Historical So- 
ciety at Brooklyn. The expenses of the Bureau have been 
but a trifle over two thousand dollars during the past year ; 
thousands of families have been helped, and employment 
has been obtained for one hundred and fifty persons. Mayor 
Low made one of his happy addresses, and closed by urging 
the audience to get the churches of which they were mem- 
bers to co-operate with the Bureau, and to join some one of 
the district conferences, and to make known to the Bureau 
their willingness to make friendly visits in a few families, 
not only for the winter but for the whole year. 

—The members of the Hanson Place Methodist Epis opal 
Church, Brooklyn, propose erecting a new Methodist church 
in the region of Sixth Avenue and Eighth Street. The Rev. 
I. M. Foster, late Chaplain-in-Chief of the Army of the Re- 
public, has been put in charge of thenew movement, which 
has the approval of the bishops. 5 

Ehe following extract from a letter writtéf by one of 
the two members of the Board of Trustees of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association, who are visiting all of the 
schools in which the Association supports teachers, pictures 
the sacrifices and hardships of the work: We wish you all 
could realize as we do the overwhelming disadvantages un- 
der which ‘Miss —— has worked. The basement in which 
she has taught has stone walls and a thin plank floor, and 
the atmosphere to-day struck us through and through with 
its dampness and chilliness ; the furnace at one end, which 
heats the church above, is the only means of warmth, and 
entirely insufficient. Miss —— and the children had their 
outside garments on; many of the children were huddling 


around the furnace tor a little more warmth, while we did | 


not dare to stay more than twenty minutes for fear of seri- 
ous consequences. This is but one item of many in the dis- 
comforts she has endured. 

—Francis Murphy has been preaching to Jarge. audiences 


at the Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal paces Chicago, 

he Chapel of the dood | 
opened May 11. 


—The Annual Cohvetition’ of the ‘Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania will be held in the 
Church of the Epiphany, beginning on May 22. On the 24th 
the Convertion will meet in Christ's Church in commemora- 
tion of the first Diocesan Convention held in that church 
one hundred years ago. 7 
AAt the annual meeting of the Congregational church at 
Sandwich, II., reports showed the church to be in a most 
prosperous condition. 

~The members of the Congregational church at Engle- 
wood, Ill., have raised nearly $5,000 toward a new church 
building. 

The Rev. Dr. Vibbert, formerly rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Germantown, now rector of St. James’s Church of 
Chicago, has introduced a male choir in cassock and surplice. 
This, with other ritualistic practices, is creating a breeze at 
St. James’s. 

—The second annual convention of the State Law-and-Order 
League of the United: States will be held August 28 and 29, 
1884, at Lake Bluff, IIl., near Chicago. The Law-and-Order 
Leagues of the several States are invited to send delegates 
to the convention. Local Leagues in States where no State 
organization exists are also invited to send delegates. 
State and local leagues appointing delegates are requested 
to inform the Secretary, Mr. J. C. Shaffer, 126 Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Reduced rates and hotel fares are ex- 
pected for all delegates. 

—At the last communion in the Second Baptist Church at 
Wilmington, Del., the hand of fellowship was extended to 


| sixty-four persons; this raises the membership of this 


church up to about five hundred, making it one of the 
largest churches of the denomination in the State. 


"MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


ATIONAL. 


—Joseph H. Selden was dismissed by council from the pastorate 
of the church at Methuen, Mass. 

Lyman D. Calkins, of West Springfield, Mass., has received a 
call to the Presbyterian church at Salem, N. Y. 

Edward S. Tead was installed pastor of the Prospect Hill 
Church at Somerville, Mass. 

. R. Preston, pastor of the church at East Gilead, Mich.. has 
accepted a call to the church at Orland, Ind. 

—N: D. Lamphear, pastor of the church at Alamo, Mich., has 
received a call to Orion, Mich. 

A. T. Waterman has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
East Tawas, Mich. 

Frederick J. Balcom, pastor of the church at West Hartland, 
Conn., has accepted a call to the church at Holden, Mass. 

—W. B. Frazell, pastor of the church at La Grange, III., has 
resigned. 

—William H. Davis was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Detroit, Mich., May 20. 

—F. E. Sturgis was installed pastor of the church at Natick, 
Mass., May 14. 

—D. K. Nesbit was installed pastor of the Second Church at 
Greenfield, Mass., May 15. 

—George G. Lyon, pastor of the chureh at Benson, Vt., has 
resigned. 

—E, A. Adams, who has been supplying the pulpit of the 
church at Northboro’, Mass., has received a call to Prague, 
Bohemia. 

—William B. Carey, recently of Lyme, Conn., has accepted A 
call to the church at Millington, Conn. 

—Benjamin W. Bacon, of the Senior Class at Yale Seminary, 
Lyme. He willbe installed 

June, 

—R. T. Vittum has received a call to the church at Guilford, 
Conn. 


BPISCOPAL. 


A. St. J. Chambre, rector of the Church of the Ascension at 
Fall River, Mass., has resigned. 

—Emelius W. Smith, rector of Christ Church at Fitchburg, 
Mass, has accepted the call to the Church of the Ascension 
at Fall River, Mass. 

Washington Rodman, rector of Grace Church at West Farms, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

— Alexander B. Carver. rector of St. Paul’s Church at Smith’s 
Hill, R. I., has resigned, and will take charge, for the summer. 
of Sy. eter’s-by-the-Sea, at Narragansett Pier. 

P. C. Webber, of Tioga, Pa., is called to St. James’s Church at 
Keene, N. H. 

PRESBYTSRIAN. 

—William B. Scott, a graduate of the Union Theological 
Seminary, has accepted a call to the Reunion Church at Chicago, 
III., and will be installed May 22. 

bers M. Schofield has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

-W. W. Halloway was installed pastor of the church at Mor- 
ris Plains, N. J., last week. 
BAPTIST. | 

—D. J. Ellison, pastor of the church at Alabama, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—E. J. Ellis, pastor of the church at Reading, Pa., has accepted 
a Call to the church at Lawrenceville, Pa. 

—Joseph L. Sagebeer, pastor of the church at Newtown 
Square, Pa., has accepted a call to the church at Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pa. 

—G,. H. Miner, pastor of the church at New Britain, Conn., 
has received a call to the Union Church at Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. 

—M. E. Dewitt has 
ters, N. Y. 

—W. W. Hayden, ofthe Bates Theclogtoal Sohool, fas recetved 


—H. H. Wallace was installed pastor of the United Presby- 
terian Church at Beulah, N. T., last week. 

—John Eschman, pastor of the German Lutheran Church at 
East New York, Brooklyn, N. I., died last weék. 1 

W. C. Litchtie:d was installed pastor of the First Unitarian 
‘| Church at n, Mass., last week, 

Be charge of the Seoond Latheran 


at 
Derby, Vt., has accepted a call to the chafgh at Buxton, Me, 
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ScieNCE AND Orr. 


THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


It is not, perhaps, generally realized what extensive 
preparations are making at New Orleans for the great 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, which, itis said, will ex- 
ceed, in the number and extent of exhibits, the Phila- 
delphia event of 1876. A writer in the New York 
“Tribune” gives some very interesting information upon 
the subject, and his account of the great Exposition 
building presents the picture of 4 most remarkable 
structure. Says he: 


„The main building of the New ‘Orleans Exposition is in 
some respects the most remarkable edifice ever built in this 
country. It is much the largest expesition building ever 
erected in the world. The architect has succeeded, at a mod- 
erate cost, in producing the largest single room, every part 
of which can be seen from any point, of whieh there is any 
knowledge. The building is 1,378 feet long by 905 wide, 
and covers 33 acres, or 11 acres more than the main 
building of the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 
1876. There are 1,656,300 square feet of floor space, inolud- 
ing the gallery. The reader may form a better impression 
of the vast dimensions of the structure by imagining three 
ordinary city blocks one way,and five the other, covered by 
a solid roof. And if he chooses to allow his fancy to carry 
him still further he can picture a monster panorama of the 
world’s industry, extending before his vision uninterrupted 
by a single object except the supports. 

The active commercial rivalry of the different sections is 
aptly shown by the distribution of contracts for the materi- 
als. The roof, which will cover 1,000,000 square feet, is 
being made in Cincinnati. The window sashes come from 
Milwaukee, Wis. The glazing will be done by St. Louis 
parties. Four thousand kegs of nails are being shipped from 
Wheeling, W. Va. Nine million feet of Mississippi lumber 
will be consumed. A massive group in bronze, typical 
of America, to be placed over the main entrance, is being 
made at Canton, Ohio; as are also a statue of Washington 
and Columbus and coats-of-arms of all the Statés, which 
will appear in medallion form, as part of the exterior orna- 
mentation. Finely modeled cornices are being made at New 
Orleans. 

„The building will be sixty feet high, with a tower 115 feet 
high, and the architect has been fortunate in rendering the 
exterior unique and attractive. A platform will be erected 
on the tower, reached by elevators, from which visitors may 
have an exceptionally fine view of the City of New Orleans, 
the exposition grourds, the Mississippi River, and the sur- 
rounding country. There will be one line of gallery extend- 
ing around the entire circumference of the building, to 
which visitors will be carried by twenty steam and hydraulic 
elevators, representing all the manufacturers of these con- 
veyances in this country. The music hall, situated in the 
center of the building, will be 364 feet wide and will com- 
fortably seat 11,000 persons. a platform is being built for 
600 musicians. To light the building with incandescent 
lamps will require 15,000 lights and 1,800 horse-power. To 
light with the arc system will require 700 lamps and 700 
horse-power to operate the dynamo. The total steam re- 
quired for lighting and for the machinery hall will be at least 
3,000 horse-power. 
for five arc lights of 36,000 candle power each, which will 
light the grounds. These are the largest single lamps ever 
constructed. 

The cost of this great structure, lacking no single desira- 
ble feature for the purpose intended, will only be about 
$400,000, and the other buildings will be proportionately in- 
expensive.“ 


The above statistics are calculated to open wide with 
astonishment the eyes of our foreign friends who smile 
patronizingly at the American’s fondness for big 
things” in organizations, in buildings, in business, and 
whatsoever he puts his hand to. Indeed, we are not 
sure but that the eyes of the American himself will not 
be considerably impressed by ee on a » scale 80 
extensive. 


NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


Ot the many anecdotes narrated of the late Sir Michael | 
Costa, an interesting one, which also concerns Jenny Lind, 
is quoted below from the New York Tribune: In 1846 
Sir Michael Costa had some differences with Manager Lum- 
ley, then of Her Majesty’s Opera, London, which ended in 
his resigning his conductor’s baton. Mario, Grisi, Persiani, 
and Tamberlik sided with him and resigned their places 
also. This brought Lumley face to face with ruin, Lablache 
of all his great artists alone standing by him. ‘ What shall 
I do?’ he cried. ‘I'll tell you,’ said the faithful Lablache ; 


there is a most extraordinary young girl in Sweden, with, | 


a voice like a nightingale. Bring her over, and the game 


is yours.’ Lumley was drowning, and he caught at this, 


though it seemed a mere straw. He engaged the girl, whose 


name was Jenny Lind, and the sequel is historical.“ 


—Paris dispatches of recent date say that, through the 
efforts of Mr. Henry F. Gillig, of the American Exchange, 
London, a banquet has been arranged in the former city to 
honor the eminent sculptor, M. Bartholdi. The banquet is 
to be held at the Continental Hotel, Paris, May 21. Ex- 
Minister Noyes, ex-Senator Windom, and M. De Lesseps 
have promised to be present and make addresses. 

—The big organ in Music Hall, Boston, which has for 
twenty-one years been one of the sights of the Hub,“ and 


one of its chief glories, is at last doomed to become a thing 


organ mas boda to the how England 
Music, and pending the completion of the new music hall in 
connection with that institution the organ will be taken 
down and stored until it can be set up again in the new 
hall. It was built by Walcker & Son, Ludwigsburg, near 
Stuttgart, for Music Hall, and was first tested and exhib- 
ited privately October 3, 1863. The ceremony on that occa- 
*sion opened with the reading by Charlotte Cushman of an 
ode written by Mrs. James T. Fields, followed by selections 
from the great masters by J. K. Paine, G. W. Morgan, B. 
J. Lang, S. P. Tuckerman, and others. It was at that time 
the largest organ on this continent, and one of the three 
largest in the world. ) 

—Mr. Maekenzie, the English composer whose Find 
proved so great a success in London this as well as last 
year, is at work in Darmstadt on another opera. After the 
completion of this work he intends to write a few new or- 
chestral pieces, and with them make a visit to America. 

_— With the sanction of the composer, Novello & Co., of 
London, are arranging an English edition of Liszt’s orato- 
rio, ‘‘ St. Elizabeth,’’ for performance at one of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic concerts next season. Liszt’s oratorio will be 
given in German in London next July. 

The advance in the excellence of concert programmes 
increases with every season, the programme books issued 
for the recent Wagner concerts in this city constituting an 
excellent compendium of Wagner’s life and works and a 
sufficiently extended analysis of his musical theories. They 
were very well printed, too, and the text was adorned here 
and there by engrayings of pictures painted by eminent 
German artists representing scenes in Wagner’s music- 
dramas. Another volume has been added to the series, for 
Mr. Wm. C. Cornwell has edited a special Book of the 
Festival’’ for the Thomas concerts which will be given at 
Buffalo in June. It contains analyses of all the programmes, 
with texts and illustrations, and is a well-printed and taste- 
ful piece of book-making, well worth preserving as a sou- 
venir. The programmes include selections as widely differ- 
ent in style as Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater, Wugner's Tris- 
tan and Isolde, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah.“ 

Franz Liszt, having recently left Buda-Pesth for Weimar, 
his secretary writes toa friend of his in England. We 
desire to offer you our Hungarian hospitality, and our dear 
Liszt bids you heartily welcome, and begs you will consider 
the proposal, as he can no longer cross the sea. He has 
injured his eyes from constantly writing ‘music, and that is 
why he asks me to write toyou for him. You will hear with 
pleasure how well he otherwise bears his seventy-{our years. 
Liszt’s departure for Weimar leaves a great biank in the 
life of Buda-Pesth, which cannot easily be filled. He has 
such a grand nature, such a wonderful mind, and sucha 
noble heart.“ 


caused by the unheralded appearance in one of the art 
stores of a collection of paintings on sale, the work of a 
hitherto unknown young man twenty-five years of age, 
from Providence, named Charles Walter Stetson. They are 
faulty in drawing and in technique, but of an amazing rich- 
ness of color and of passionate force in the expression of 
dramatic situation and poetic significance. Before the close 
of the first day of the exhibition over half of the thirty odd 
canvases had been bought by connoiseurs whose purchases 
make artists’ reputation here, and but few, if any, now re- 
main unsold at the catalogue prices. 

Leah Ahlborn, a famous die-sinker of the Royal Mint at 


In this estimate is included the power Stockholm, has accepted the commission to cut the dies for 


the medal struck to commemorate the erection of the Wash- 
ington statue in Wall Street, which is to be issued under the 


Society and the New. Tork Chamber of Commerce. This 
artist is perhaps the finest medalist of the age. Her latest 
work commemorates the silver wedding of the King and 
Queen of Sweden. She also cut the dies for the Henry 
Stanley medal.—[Art Amateur. 

—The New York Oratorio Society, under Dr. Damrosch, 
gave an excellent performance last Saturday evening, at 
the Academy of Music, of Haydn's Seasons.“ By contrast 
with the Wagner concerts which had been echoing 
throughout the town during the week, this work of Haydn 
seemed remarkably fresh, simple, and ingenuous, and, 


music be it said, it was a relief to one’s mind to listen 
music in which the thought was clearly worked out in def- 
mite musical forms that needed no intense mental appli- 
cation to understand and appreciate, such as, for the moat 
part, Wagner’s least familiar music does require, The 
soloists, chorus, and orchestra were each in excellent train- 
ing, and worked together well in a very satisfactory render- 
ing of.a.very lovély work. It was noticeable that the effects 
produced by the small chorus were, from the excellence 
of the ac ic arrangements, more perfect than those pro- 
duced by the army of singers which had been gathered dur- 
ing the week for the Wagner concert at the new Metro- 


Boos AND 


MR. ANDREW LANG. 
The younger English poets are coming more into 
prominence as the Older generation withdraw slowly 


conspicuous figures. Each generation of poets find 
a kind of latent antagonism in the poetical reputations 
already established, and suffer from the injustice of 


the mature creations of their predecessors have set up. 


young post rarely gets justice; is friends obscure 


auspices of the American Numismatic and Archmological } 


withal, very satisfactory, for, with due respect to Wagner’ 9 


having their early work judged by the standard which 


—The latest sensation in art circles in Boston has been | 


scholarship and delicacy of workmanship. 


from the arena in which they have so long been the | 


his genuine gifts by overpraise, and his enemies deny 
their existence altogether. Browning, Tennyson, and 
Arnold represent to-day achievements of great scope, 
variety, and beauty, but if one removes from his thought 
all the works which these writers have produced since 
they were thirty yeurs old he will find an immense 
shrinkage of reputation and of external evidences of 
genius; at thirty, Browning, Tennyson, and Arnold were 
mainly men of promise, not men of great achieve- 
ment. 

In attempting to pass judgment on the younger poets 
of any given period, it is only fair to compare their per 
formance, not with mature achievements of their older 
contemporaries, but with the early efforts of the latter. 
Judged dy this standard, the younger English poets of 
to-day are not lacking in genuine poetic gift and promise. 
One finds in Lang, Gosse, Marston, Dcbson, and the 
rest, material for large future development, and for not 
a little of that nobler play of the imagination which takes 
the form of great poetry. As artists, there is no question 
about the rank of these later writers of verse, who prom- 
ise a golden aftermath of softened but still radiant splen- 
dor to the great Victorian age. It must be noted, how- 
ever, as a characteristic of at least two of these younger 
poets which carries with it an inevitable limitation 
of power, that their impulses are derivative and not 
original ; scholarship rather than life gives them inspira- 
tion and furnishes thé keynote of their melodies. Cult- 
ure is an immense power in the hands of a great poet ; 
in this age no poet could be great without it, since great- 
ness implies ability to enter into the vast intellectual 
and spiritual movement of theage, and range of expres- 
sion sufficient to give it voice; but culture can never 
furnish the deepest impulses nor the highest inspirations. 
It is the academic note in both Gosse and Lang which 
makes one stop on the limits of prophecy concerning 
their future. Both are men of thorough and even ele- 
gant literary scholarship ; both have had contact with 
the best that has been thought and uttered ; to both the 
large opportunities of modern life have brought fullness 
of knowledge, faculty of critical discernment, and that 
mastery of art which belongs just now to all trained and 
sensitive writers. But one hears little of the great 
world of struggle and action in either of these accom- 
plished and charming poets ; their themes are not nu- 
merous, and for the most part they are suggésted by the 


world of culture and not by the world of life. 


In ‘‘Ballades and Verses Vain”! Mr. Lang has 
made a selection from the volumes of verse already 
issued in England which fairly represents the range 
and quality of his poetry. A glance at the contents 
will prepare those readers who are still unfamiliar with 
Mr. Lang's verse for the quaint fancy, the delicate im- 
agination, the refined taste, the limpid, cultured style of 
the poet whose translations of Homer and whose Helen 
of Troy” have been widely recognized for accuracy of 
Helen of 
Troy” is not, indeed, Greek, but it is a beautiful piece 
of artistic verse. That Mr. Lang has genuine power of 


his own is undeniable ; witness this noble sonnet on 


THE ODYSSEY. 

As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 

Where that Eœan isle forgets the main, 

And only the low lutes of love complain, 

And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 
As such an one were glad to know the brine 

Salt on his lips, and the large air again— 

So gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours 

They hear like ocean on a western beach 

The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


Delicacy of fancy, lending itself to pathos, not of un- 
speakable loss and of tragic woe, but of gentle regret 
and melancholy, is characteristic of Mr. Lang's verse, 
and supplies, in a measure, the lack of deeper feeling. 
There is a tender sorrow, but no heart-breaking grief, in 
such verses as these : 


BALLADE OF AUTUMN. 


We built a castle in the air, 

In summer weather, you and I, 

The wind and sun were in your hair— 
Gold hair against a sapphire sky : 

When Autumn came, with leaves that fly 
Before the storm, across the plain, 

You fled from me with scarce a sigh— 
My Love returns no more again ! ‘ 


The windy lights of Autumn flare ; 
I watch the moonlit sails go by; 
I marvel how men toil and fare, 
The weary business that they ply ! 
Their voyaging is vanity, — 
And fairy gold is all their gain, 
And all the winds of winter cry, 
„My Love returns no more again!“ 
1 Balladas and Verses Vain, By Andrew sane. ¥ 
Grew Tork: 
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Here, in my castle of Despair, 

I sit alone with memory ; | 

The wind-fed wolf has left his lair, 

To keep the outcast company. 
The brooking owl he hoots hard by, 
Thehare shall kindle on thy hearthstane, 
The Rbymer’s soothest prophecy— 
My Love returns no more again ! 


ENVOY. 


Lady, my home until I die 

Is here, where youth and hope were slain ; 
They flit, the ghosts ef our July, 

My Love returns no more again ! 


In the faculty of celebrating in delicate rhyme all 
manner of quaint and odd things Mr. Lang shares with 
Mr. Dobson a gift of turning out airy nothings that give 
the most trifling things a momentary importance humor- 
ously out of proportion to their real value : 


BALLADE OF BLUE CHINA. 


There’s a joy without canker or cark, 

There’s a pleasure eternally new— 

’Tis to gloat on the glaze and the mark 

Of china that’s ancient and blue; 

Unchipp'd, all the centuries through 

It has passed, since the chime of it rang, 
And they fashioned it, figure and hue, 

In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


These dragons (their tails, you remark, 
Into bunches of gillyflowers grew)— 
When Noah came out of the ark, 
Did these lie in wait for his crew? | 
They snorted, they snapp’d, and they slew, 
They were mighty of dn and of fang, 
And their portraits Celestials drew 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


It is fancy rather than imagination which gives this 
dainty volume its charm, but it is a fancy of so refined 
a quality, and of an essence so volatile and pervasive, 
that it almost blinds us to the absence of imagination. 
Here are exquisite similes, figures, and tropes’; here is 
that delicate constructive skill which builds a poem by 
the unconscious process of expanding a charming 
thought into full-flowered beauty and symmetry of 

form; here is that quality of culture which gives a kind 

of ripeness to the newest anda kind of freshness to 
the oldest fancy ; suggesting in the first the rich soil 
of reminiscence which lies beneath it, and in the 
second the new aspect which is always possible to him 
in whose knowledge the past presents itself on all its 
myriad sides. Here is a poet, in a word, not so widely 
endowed by nature as some of his contemporaries, but 
of a most delicate and sensitive nature, akin to beauty, 
ripe in culture, and not without receptiveness to the 
larger ideas of his time, although never possessed by 
them. 

A single example of Mr. Lang’s romantic spirit will 
serve to bring out an element so strong in him that it 
will never permit him to become a classicist : 


ROMANCE. 


My Love dwelt in a Northern land. 
A gray tower in a forest green 
Was his, and far on either hand 
The long wash of the waves was seen, 
And leagues on leagues of yellow sand, 
The woven forest boughs between ! 


And through the clear faint Northern night 
The sunset slowly died away, 

And herds of strange deer, silver-white, 
Stole forth among the branches gray ; 

About the coming of the light, 
They fled like ghosts before the day ! 


I know not if the forest green 
Still girdles round that castle gray ; 
I know not if the boughs between 
The white deer vanish ere the day ; 
Above my Love the grass is green, 
My heart is colder than the clay ! 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a yolume of stories 
by Frank Stockton under the title of The Lady, or the Tiger ? 
and including such tales as the Transferred Ghost, “ His 
. Wife’s Deceased Sister, etc.; Andrew Carnegie, whose 
4% American Four-in-Hand in Great Britain “ was a great 
popular success, has now issued another book of travel 
entitled Around the World, full of the interest which belongs 
to the. observation of a keen-eyed, clear-headed man; Out- 
of-Town Places is a reissue of Donald G. Mitchell’s “ Rural 
Studies, and is a charming book, full of hints and sugges- 
tions for those who have country homes. Harper Broth- 
ers publish, in pamphlet form, Mr. Curtis's admirable 
oration on Wendell Phillips ; and Mrs. John Sherwood’s Man- 
ners and Social Usages, a very suggestive and helpful book, 
from which we reprint a chapter elsewhere. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Boston) send us Mr. Crawford’s Homan 
Singer, a story which has been running for many months in 
the Atlantic Monthly,“ and which has excited a great deal 
of interest; Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi’s At Home in Italy is 4 
book differing somewhat from ordinary books of travel, be- 
cause written more at leisure and from a fuller and more 
minute acquaintance with the country and the people. 


W. D. Howells's Three Villages genes J. R. 8 & 
Co.) is a reprint of three charmingly characteristic sketches 
of Lexington, Shirley, and Gnadenhiitten.——Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co, (Boston) ha ve made a very pretty book of Louise 
Imogen Guenley’s Songs at the Start, a volume of graceful 
and fanciful verse.—J. P. Lippineott & Co. (Philadelphia) 
send us David Newport’s Pleasures of Home and Other 
Poems, containing verses which for the most part have 
already appeared elsewhere; Man— Whence and Whither? by 
Richard D. Westbrook, D. D., contains the substance of a 
course of lectures recently delivered in Philadelphia, and 
deals with questions just now agitating the thinking world. 
——Living Fountain (Chicago: S. Straub) is the latest addi- 
tion to the immense library of Sunday-school, song-books, 
and . itself as a new and choice collection.“ 


Bose about living men any hiatoric 
interest ; their principal value is to furnish material for the 
use of the historian or biographer when he arrives. It is in 
view of this possible use that Moritz Busch’s Our Chancellor ; 
Studies for a Historical Picture (New York : Charles Scribner’s 


Sons), will commend itself. It is a book written by an 


avowed eulogist, and the element of discrimination and 
judgment is conspicuously absent; but it is a book written 
in the near neighborhood of one of the greatest and most im- 
posing flgures of modern times, and if the author were far 
more obtuse than he is he could not fail to present a picture 
on which the world will be glad to look. One does not ex- 
pect to find absolute judgment upon character in a work of 
this kind; certainly one would not find it in Busch’s book; 
but one does find a great deal of information of a personal 
character relating to Bismarck, and not a little which throws 
light upon his attitude on the questions of the day. In 
this point of view the book is really valuable, since it puts 
into one’s hands a clew to the somewhat tortuous policy of 
the German Chancellor during the last decade. Bismarck’s 
intellectual qualities and his successes imply the aggressive, 
vigorous, and immensely interesting character which he 
possesses. A man could not have his gifts and accomplish his 
work without being in himself a striking person ; Bismarck 
is this pre-eminently ; among all the Continental statesmen 


of his time there is probably none concerning whom future 


generations will be more curious. An enigma. in a great 
measure, to the men of his own day, the career of Bismarck 
must be still more perplexing to the historian of the future. 
Any personal revelation, any picture by the hand of one who 
has seen the great man in various relations and under wide- 
ly different circumstances, will be valued as just so much 
material toward a true conception of the man; such a 
revelation and such a picture are to be found in 5 
book. 

The Voice of Christian Life dn fiend: By the author of 
„Schönberg-Cotta Family.“ (New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers.) The mighty impulse that has been given to Chris- 
tian life through the instrumentality of sacred song will 
never be fully known. The debt to hymn writers can, 
therefore, never be paid in full. The transfer of feeling 
from heart to heart, the conveyance of spiritual emotion 
and rich experience, has been accomplished ; for the uplift 
of soul that ‘attends the reading and singing of certain 
hymns, the tender sense of sadness that fills the being, the 
heroic purpose that forms and strengthens, are only the 
continuance of like emotions of an individual soul. The 
study of hymns and hymn writers is a blessed communion 
of saints, and the several chapters of this yolume, bringing 
the reader in contact with great, strong souls in different 
ages, awaken throbs of sympathetic feeling, while furnish- 
ing much useful information on the times and character of 
the authors of hymns that are dear to the Christian Church. 


Dr. Barringford’s School; or, the Long Holiday. By Henry 
Ogden. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
This somewhat improbable story opens in the year 1749, 
when a party of twenty-seven school boys accidentally be- 
come the crew of a brig in the harbor of Penzance. Their 
varied experiences in crossing the Atlantic to America are 
graphically pictured. They fall into friendly hands and are 
kept in New York until the captain of the brig appears, furi- 
ous over the supposed loss of his cargo and little daughter 
three years old, who had been left sleeping in the cabin. 
When the child is found safe and well, and the proceeds of 
the cargo, amounting to nearly four thousand pounds, are 
paid into his hands, he forgives the boys, who are returned 
by the Princess and present themselves again at the 
school where they had been given up for dead. 


Mr. Oscar Fay Adams is known to the readers of The | 


Christian Union as a writer of graceful and decidedly poetic 
short stories, and as the compiler of a very convenient 
„Handbook of English Authors.’’ He has now issued a 


companion volume of this excellent compendiam, which com- 


pletes the work for the students of English literature. 4 


Brief Handbook of American Authors (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is uniform in its style and arrangement with 


the Handbook of English Authors, and is an improve- 
ment on its predecessor in its greater comprehensiveness. 
The first edition of such a work is always more or less de- 
fective in spite of the most careful editing, and readers will 
probably find here and there an omission in Mr. Adams's 
little book; but as a whole itis done with thorough accuracy 


and with excellent taste and judgment. Itis of convenient 


size for ready reference, and will find its way to the book- 
shelves of every student or lover of English literature, and 
to the | table of every literary worker. 


j 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Fathers in Cleveland. 

—CHARLES by tu ‘terms of ‘his’ Will) lett! 4 
portrait of himself to be presented to Harper Brothers for 


their editorial 11 10 said that thie left a 
fortune. 
—Mr. ARTHUR Guman’s History of the reo 
ple will be reprinted in England. 
—A LOVE sronr by H. C. Bunner, entitled “ The Red Silk 
Handkerchief, ” will appear in the June & Century.“ : 
TRR APPLETONS have just issued new editions of their 
European Guide- Book, in two convenient volumes. 
—EIGHT THOUSAND copies of Professor Young’s book on 


been translated into French, Italian, and German. 


—HARPER & BROTHERS have reprinted in pamphlet form 
Mr. Curtis’s oration on Wendell Phillips, in many respects 


the ablest and most fervent of all his oratorical efforts. 

—CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons have added two more vol- 
umes to their new and cheap edition of Lange’s Commen- 
tary of the Bible,“ the present issues being devoted to Gene- 
sis and Matthew. 

Savuveur ScHOOL oF will hold its meet 
ing this year at the University of Vermont, Burlington, in- 
stead of at Amherst as hitherto. The School will be in ses- 
sion from July 2 to August 18. 

—Mr. JaMEs B. BENSEL, the young 
friends expect a very considerable future achievement, has 
written a novel which will be issued in June under the title 
of ‘‘ King Cophetua’s Wife.“ 

—CHARLEs SCRIBNER’S Sons have made a very attractive 
little volume out of Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s humorous 
stories, the book taking its title from one ‘ot the best of 
them, The Lady, or the Tiger?“ 

—THE SECOND EDITION of Mr. S. E. Dawson's“ Study of 
Tennyson's Princess, which has recently appeared in 
Montreal, contains a letter which the Poet Laureate wrote to 
Mr. Dawson, full of interesting comments on the poem. 

Louisa M. ALcorr, J. T. Trowbridge, Lucy Larcom, 
Maurice Thompson, Helen Gray Cone, Palmer Cox, Mrs. 8. 
B. Herrick, E, 8. Brooks, and Susan Anna Brown are an- 
nounced as among the contributors bey the June St. Nicho- 
las. 77 

— HSA STRETTON’s story, “Carola” (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.), is generally regarded as the best piece 
of work that has yet come. from her hand. It is an original 
and very charming story, full of color and fine character 
study. . 

—THE PUBLISHING and bookselling business 80 long 
carried on by the late James Miller, at 813 Broad way, in 
this city, will hereafter be conducted by Messrs. Thomas R. 
and David S. Knox, under the firm name of Thomas R. 
Knox & Co. 

—THE ADMIRABLE of “‘ Prose from 
Modern Essayists,“ published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New 
York) last autumn, and understood torepresent the editorial 
work of Mr. George Haven Putnam, will shortly be repub- 
lished in England. 

LATEST ADDITION to the „Golden ‘Treaeary ”? series 
(Macmillan & Co.) is a selection from the Letters of Will- 
jam Cowper, edited, with an introduction, by the Rev. W. 
Benham. Cowper was one of the most charming letter- 
writers among the English poets, and this collection, made 
from the great volume of his correspondence, will doubtless 
reveal the poet in a new phase to a great many readers, 

Tun “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” notes the com- 
pletion of the first half of its forty-third year, and is to be 
congratulated on the evident signs of progress and prosper- 
ity which are found in its pages. It tepresents the best ex- 
perimental and writing talent in the line of agriculture in 
this country, and shows in all its departments the tireless 
energy of Mr. David W. Judd, who is now at the head of 
the Orange Judd Company. | 

A UNIQUE contribution to the. ‘nlatowy of the war in 
Egypt in 1882 will appear in the June Century.“ It isthe 
diary of a young daughter of General Stone, Chief of the 
Khedival staff (who himself contributes an introductory 
note, in which he sharply criticises the British for the pre- 
cipitancy of the bombardment of Alexandria). The family 
of General Stone were in Cairo during the bombardment, 
and were in constant danger of massacre by the Arabs, 
from which the tact and courage of Mrs. Stone alone deliv- 
ered them, her husband being on duty at Alexandria. 

—‘‘ DEsERTING for a time the Parnassian heights where he 
has culled his well-earned laurels,’’ says St. James’s Ga- 
zette, Mr. Martin Tupper descends into prose and poli- 
tics. ‘In these days of chanceful change,’ it is well, he 
thinks, for the wiser part of mankind ‘to throw out a 
thought or two,’ calculated to warn and inspire the land- 
lordsof England. The thought or two which the poet throws 
out is to this effect: Let the landlords be wise in time, and 
see that their laborers and artisans are properly housed. 
Ought not the law to compel landlords ‘to provide suitable 
and sufficient accommodation for their dependents’? Why 
should not each hireling have a legal right to some fit 
dwelling near his work while it lasta’?’’ 

—Dr. G. StaNLeY HALL, well known as a writer and best- 
urer on philosophical and educational subjects, has been 


Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Hall was graduated at 
Williams College, and at a later day. received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard College, and afterwards 
prosecuted his studies in Germany under Zeller, Trende- 
letiberg, Ludwig, Wundt, Helmholtz, and Westphal. His 
lectures have been sought for in many colleges, and his eo- 
opération in educational associations has been highly prized. 
He has written for the ‘‘ Princeton Review, for Mind, 
for tho Nation, and for other periodicals, and many of 


and published in a separate vol- 


ume. He is now engaged in prolonged inquiries respecting 
the education ot young children and Aa ci ot teaching 


philosophy, from ‘which ts are anticipated. 
He has also been deeply engaged in psycho-physic researches 
soon to be published. 


„The Sun“ have been sold in England, and the work has 


appointed Professor of Psychology and Pedagogics in the 
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[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


NOTHER of our most distinguished citizens has 
passed away—the Hon. Cyrus H. McCormick. 
Mr. McCormick was in his seventy-sixth year, and had 
been in failing health foralongtime. Born in Virginia, 
he had a strong affection for his native State, and gave 
largely towards the endowment of the Washington and 
Lee University at Lexington. Scores of churches and 
struggling institutions of learning have been saved by 
his timely benevolence. He was the founder of the 
Northwestern Theological Seminary of this city, and at 
different times put well-nigh three hundred thousand 
dollars into its treasury. In his death the Presbyterian 
Church has lost one of her strongest and most liberal 
men. Eminent for his inventive abilities, known and 
honored over the world for his reapers, of which he | 
last year made fifty thousand, he was not less eminent | 
for his piety, his sturdy faith, and his intelligent inter 
est in the great social and religious questions of the day. 
Hence his interest in journalism, and the part he had in 
putting the Chicago Times“ and the Interior“ on a 
sound financial basis. Mr. McCormick leaves a wife 
and several children, one of whom, in spirit and ability, 
bids fair to take his father’s place. 

We have been favored this week with a visit from 
Pére Hyacinthe. Sunday morning he preached for Dr. 
Locke at Grace Episcopal Church, on The Unity of 
the Church in its Relation with Baptism, the Pulpit, 
and the Altar.” Thursday evening he addressed a 
large and thoroughly representative Christian audience 
at Farwell Hall, on the two Republics, France and the 
United States. Though speaking in French, his match- 
less eloquence was enjoyed by all, and by not a few 
thoroughly appreciated. The more we know of his 
work the more highly do we value it, and wish that he 
might be aided in it to the extent of his needs. While 
here he has been the guest of the Hon. E. B. Wash- 
burne, formerly United States Minister to France. Dr. 
E. C. Mitchell, for several years a resident of Paris, and 
Professor in the Baptist Thelogical Seminary tere, 
gave the Pére’s appeal for assistance his hearty com 
mendation. We understand that since coming to 
Chicago most favorable news from France has reached 
him concerning his work in Paris, and that its outlook 
has been so brightened that he feels that he must 
immediately return home. 

The churches on the West Side are enjoying a gen- 
uine revival in temperance work under the — a of 
Francis Murphy. Monday he addressed the pastors 
and some of the business men of the city, and steps 
were taken to form an organization to aid him in reach- 
ing the multitudes of intemperate men in the city. Mr. 
Murphy’s power is in his tremendous earnestness, in 
his tender sympathy with the unfortunate, and in his 
faith that Gospel grace will save any man who will re. 
ceive it. 

At the Monday morning ministers’ meeting Professor 
H. M. Scott read a paper on the recently discovered 
Teaching of the Apostles.” The paper was by far the 
ablest and most discriminating statement of the value of 
this ancient document which has come to our notiee. 
In Professor Scott's judgment, the Teaching belongs to 
the second century, and probably was written not later 
than A. D. 150. 

The last meeting for the season of the Presbyterlan 
Social Union was held Monday evening. Next Monday 
the Congregational Club will hold its last meeting for 
the season, and will discuss the question of City 
Missions. 

We have had a week of conventions. The Supreme 
Lodge of the Knights of Honor of the United States has 
been in session at the Sherman House, about one hun- 
dred and fifty delegates being present. The Western 
Unitarian Conference, composed of sixty-four ministers | 
and eighty-seven societies, has just closed its annual | 
meeting. Dr. Hosmer, of Cleveland, preached the 
opening sermon. The Illinois Sunday-school Conven- 
tion has held a four days’ meeting at Springfield. But 
the convention in which the people are likely to take 
most interest, and yet one of the least consequence, Was | 
held in Hershey Hall, and nominated General Butler 
for President. According to the Tribune,” the Con- 
vention was composed of Anti-Monopolists, Woman 
Suffragists, Bourbon State Rights Democrats, Green- 
backers, Prohibitionists, Trades-Unionists, Knights ong 
Labor, Eight-hour Law men, Anti-National-Bank men, 
and miscellaneous cranks of both sexes with personal 
hobbies to ride.” The nomination was made by Mrs. 
Marion Todd, of California, and Mr. John Rooney, of 
New York. General Butler will probably be the candi- 
date of the National Greenback party, the American 
party, and perhaps of the Prohibitionists. But this | 
varied support will hardly secure him the nomination ; 
of the Democratic party, though it might ea hit 
upon a worse candidate than he. . 

The terrible financial disasters in New York are the 


Long before noon Wall Street was almost impassable : 


| As soon as it was announced that the firm of Nelson, 


window. Policemen were stationed on the steps, and 


| day the Committee made the following announcement : 


theme of conversation in business circles, though no 


2 


The of the week, 1 the decision 
of the Chicago Driving Park Association to inaugurate 
a season of Sunday races. Mr. Washington Hessing, a 
German, à graduate of Yale College, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the spirit of our institutions, is the 
President of the Association, and the patron of the new 
movement. He desires the pleasure of the people and 
the profit of the Association, and apparently has no 
scruples as to the way in which this profit is secured. 
The end is not yet. Though our Sunday is one of the 
worst in any city in the United States, it is nothing to 
what it will be when these races shall have become a 
permanent thing. We have Sunday theaters, Sunday 
saloons, all Sorts of Sunday picnics. With Sunday races 
the triumph of those who have been fighting for a Con- 
tinental Sabbath will be complete. 

May 17. 


A PANIC IN WALL STREET. 


S our readers were informed by our financial cor- 
respondent, the week beginning May 4 and clos- 
ing May 12 was one which recorded constant transitions 
in the money market. . The principal features of that 
week were the failure of Grant & Ward and the closing 
| of the doors of the Marine Bank, one of the oldest bank- 
ing institutions of the country, and considered one of 
the most conservative in its management. The cause 
of the bank’s failure was due entirely to the operations 
of Mr. Ferdinand Ward, of the firm of Grant & Ward. 
The institution was placed in the hands of the receiver 
in the early part of the present week. Grant & Ward 
made assignments to Julien F. Davies, and ex-President 
James D. Fish, of the Marine Bank, to Mr. John H. 
Morris. The results of the investigation so far in the 
affairs of the firm would indicate a peculiar indifference 
on the part of some members of the firm. 

The market opened Monday morning in a very rest- 
less condition ; there was no peculiar development either 
in the Exchange or on the Street except the action 
brought against the transfers of property by Ferdinand 
Ward to William S. Warner; it was also discovered 
that Mr. Ward had made a new assignment to George 
C. Holt, a well-known lawyer. On Tuesday there were 
heavy declines in al] stocks. Excitement was created 
on the Street when it was announced that the Conti- 
nental Bank had refused to certify any checks for a cer- 
tain firm. It was announced that any loss sustained 
by the Second National Bank through the speculations ' 
of the President, John C. Eno, had been made good by 
his father. John C. Eno resigned the Presidency on 
Tuesday, and James A. Trowbridge was elected in his 
place, A receiver was appointed for the Marine Bank. 
The entire day Wall Street was full of reports which, 
on investigation, proved to be false. On Wednesday 


seven firms failed. The first to announce their failure of 


to the Exchange was the firm of Nelson, Robinson & 
Co., composed of the son-in-law and two sons of Mr. 
George I. Seney; then M. Bogert; Hatch & Foote; 

Donnell, Lawson & Simpson; Gaffe & Randall; J. C. 
Williams & Hotchkiss; Burnham & Co. These fall- 
ures, with the announcement of the suspension of the 
Metropolitan Bank, created the greatest excitement in 
Wall Street, and for a time the scenes enacted on that 
thoroughfare resembled those of Black Friday.“ 


the stages were compelled to pass through other streets 
to the ferry; hats were lost; men elbowed each other; 
and the pale, drawn faces of the struggling mass were 
an indication of how much was at stake individually. 


Robinson & Co. had failed, a run was started on the 
Metropolitan Bank, until the paying teller closed his 


all communication was cut off between the people and 
the bank offlcers. Later in the day a slight run was 
made on the Phoenix National Bank. This was stopped 
when it was found that all demands for money were 
honored. When the last announcement of failure was 
made at 2:30 on Wednesday at the Stock Exchange, 
the intelligence was received with shouts of Oh !” and 
a rush was made for the streets. After the closing of 
the Exchange, at 8 o'clock, the excitement on the Street 
was increased. Immediately on the closing of the doors 
of the Metropolitan Bank, the Committee appointed by 
the Clearing-House Association to investigate the affairs 
of the Bank began its work. At midnight on Wednes- 


„ The Clearing-House Committee have made an examina- 
tion of the Metropolitan National Bank, and find the assets 
justify them in recommending to the Loan Committee to 
advance the amount en to enable it W to 
reaume business. 


Mr. George I. Sener: the: President ot the Metro- 
politan Bank, has been considered one of tle wealthiest 
men in the city, and the announcement of the failure of | 
| the bank, which was attributed to the failure of Nelson, 
Robinson & Co., was a surprise to many. The Second 
National Bank opened at an earlier hour on Wednes- 


brokers dealing with Russell Sage. 


ja 
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after six o’clock. The run on this bank was n, 
by ladies, and a policeman in viewing the throng said, 
It looks more like a wedding reception than a run on a 
bank when one looks at those diamonds,” referring to 
the diamonds worn by the ladies standing in line. 

On Thursday morning Wall Street had apparently 
resumed its normal condition ; the knowledge that the 
Metropolitan Bank would resume busineas at once gave 
a feeling of confidence. At the opening of the Stock 
Exchange confidence was increased when a notice was 
tacked to the doors of the Metropolitan National Bank 
that it would resume business at noon, but confidence 
received a shock when the chairman announced to the 
Stock Exchange the failure of A. W. Dimmock & Co. 
This created but a ripple of excitement. Up to 2:40, 
nothing to mar the usual run of business had occurred, 
when the startling intelligence was read from the 
rostrum that Fisk & Hatch were unable to meet their 
obligations. At this announcement brokers and més- 
sengers rushed from the room and hurried in all direc- 
tions ; the few who remained were thrown into a panic. 
In every office on the Street where the news of this 
firm’s failure was carried, great sympathy was ex- 
pressed. Stocks declined rapidly, and the Central 
Pacific stock, in which this firm was supposed to be 
largely interested, fell three per cent. The firm was 
spoken of in the highest terms by all. Mr. Jaques took 
charge of the Metropolitan Bank on Thursday as Presi- 
dent, and spoke in the most hopeful terms of its con- 
dition. Mr. Seney made over to the bank property to 
the value of $1,000,000, securing it from any possible 
loss through him. After the failure of the Metropolitan 
Bank on Wednesday, notice was posted on the doors of 
the Atlantic State Bank of Brooklyn, a correspondent 
of the Metropolitan, that no business would be done 
that day. The State Examiner was put in charge of 
the books of the bank, and up to present writing has 
been unable to report. $190,000 had been deposited in 


the Atlantic State Bank by the Brooklyn Bridge 


trustees, $45,000 by the Brooklyn City Railroad Com- 
pany, and about the same amount by the Union Ferry 
Company; these corporations expressed no anxiety as 


to the refunding of the money. 


On Thursday great indignation was expressed 
The doors of Mr. 
Bas e’s office were closed, and in a short time almost a 
had collected in front of the building. Mr. Sage 
claimed that he had accepted all the stocks put ” to 
him on Thursday, and that lie could not and would not 
receive notes any faster than business could be attended 
to. He claimed to have paid out one million dollars on 
ivileges on Wednesday. Friday, the excitement and 
Fee eling aga inst Mr. Sage had not at all decreased ; a 
wirdow front of his office was broken, and at one 


time had Mr. Sage made his appearance the probabili- 


ties are that he would have been handled somę hat 
nly, as some of the brokers considered the closing 
his oors and the system adopted by him to transact 


business the past two days were merely done in Mr. 
; — own vantage, irrespective of his obligations to 
others 


Friday was marked by a tone of cheerfulness in the 
conversation both in the Exchange and on the Street, 
and there was a universal feeling that the crisis had been 
passed. The few attracted to Wall Street from curi- 
osity did not find it interesting, and returned to their 
homes. About noon it began to be whispered on the 
Street that the Newark Savings Institution had closed 
its doors, and later the announcement was made that 
the firm of H. C. Hardy & Sons had suspended. The 
failure of the Newark Savings Institution was in conse- 

uence of the failure of Fisk & Hatch. At noon on 

hursday the firm a to the President of the 
bank that they were in difficulty. Mr. Dodd immedi- 
ately proceeded to New York. The bank’s counsel pre- 
| pared a statement for the press early on Friday. It ex- 
plains that Fisk & Hatch had been intrusted with the 
purchase and surrender when called in of Government 
bonds, the firm agreeing to pay interest pending invest- 
ments of what were in their hands. In reference to the 
substilution of securities the statement says: 

„The box of securities of the bank kept by the firm for 
them, which ought to hold Governments only, has, in their 
stead, personal property not of equal value nor so readily 
salable. It is said that the firm had the right, so far as the 
ement or non-objection of the bank’s officers could give 
it to them, to borrow and use these securities, substituting 
for them bonds of different value The officers of the 
bank do not seem chargeable with any moral wrong. An 
excess of confidence in the integrity and solvency of these 
brokers seemed to be their only fault..... It is needless 
to say that all these transactions were without the knowl- 
edge of the Chancellor, and contrary to his order. . The 
failure will not be a bad one, we learn ; that is, seventy or 
seventy-five per cent. may be expected. 

Both the President and Chancellor Runyon were very 
reserved in their statements in regard to the suspension. 
In spite of the number of failures reported during the 
week, a feeling of confidence animates Wall Street. It 
we. also rumored that revelations would be made in 
d to some of the failures that would be a sur- 
ries se to the general public. This feeling was to some 
extent 1 justifiable when the testimony of Ferdi - 
nand Ward was taken before the referee on Friday. 
— forbids us to give the entire examination. On 
Ward's first examination he made himself chiefly 
conspicuous for the things which he did not ae 
he did not remember what he had paid for his 
erty or when it was bought, or to whom he pai 
money, or whether it was paid for * checks or cat 
age per which would contain all the information 
rel to his affairs was lost, and the books of the 
firm would not show his transactions. | 
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ARISTOCRATIC BILLINGSGATE. 


Lord Randolph Churchill almost outdid 
himself in the scurrilousness of his speech 
this day week at the Prince’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly, on the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment. The Liberals he said, had wallowed 
in a stifling morass of the most degraded and 
servile worship of the Prime Minister ;’’ they 
had sunk below the level of slaves ;”’ had 
„become puppets, the object of derision 
ani contempt, and had lost all claim to 
the title of rational human beings.’’ He ex- 
horted his audience to ‘‘dash from his pride 
of place the evil and moonstruck minister.“ 
He spoke ot Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
as men who have on their souls the blood 
of the massacre of Maiwand, the blood of the 
massacre of Laing’s Neck, the blood of Sir 
George Colley, the blood of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, of many others of 
the true and loyal subjects of the crown in 
Ireland; the blood of Hicks Pasha and his 
10,000 soldiers, the blood of the army of Gen- 


eral Baker, the blood of Tewfik Bey and bis 


five hundred heroes. For four years this 


ministry has literally waded in blood; their 
hands are literally dripping and reeking with 
blood. From massacre to massacre they 
march, and their course is ineffaceably stamp- 
ed upon the history of the world by an ever- 
flowing stream of blood. How many more 
of England’s heroes, how many more of Eng- 
land’s best and bravest, are to be sacrificed 
to the Moloch of Midlothian?” If a Chartist 

oken thus, what a host of articles we 
prolly have had on the wickedness of such 
inflammatory balderdash! In Lord Rau- 
dolph Churchill's mouth, however, it is not 
dangerous - except to the ‘aristocracy, whom, 
we are bound to say, it grossly misrepre- 
sents.— [London Spectator. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 0 Armstrong & Son 


Have Now Ready: 


SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN THE- 
OLOGY. By Henry B. Smitu, D. D., 

ILL. D. Edited by Wm. S. Karr, . B., 
Professor of Theology in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. One large octavo vol- 
ume, 650 pages. Price, $3.50. 


“The importance of this publication can 
hardly be overestimated. Dr. Smith while 
living exerted an influence on Christian 
thought second to that of no ene in this 
conntry. And to-day his opinions and utter- 
ances on poists of Christian doctrine are 
quoted as of the highest authority.” 

“We hazard — 4 in ee, that Prof. Smith’s 
‘System of Chris Will take ite place 
at once in the ve ry of the great Ameri- 
can treatises on do It 4425 ullar sense 
representative in 2 nof keen analyt- 
ical, philosophic 422 ork Evangelist. 

The Herald and Presbyter“ says : „% The whole 
volume is a product of theological ability of the — 
order, and of wide scholarship. 


hy. style is clear and spark] e have 
an elaborate thaninaten treatise, which 


e a place abreast of the ablest trea 
divin vinity to be found in our . 


— 


THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF 
CHRIST. A Systematic and Critical 


Study of the Parables of our Lord. By | terest 


Rev. Dr. A. B. BrucE. 2d Edition. 
volume, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 B’way, N. J. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


The new the Rev. Heber New 
I. BOOK OFT E BEGI NINGS. 
A study o 


a genera 17 oduc- 
tion to the Penta the 
—— 


He- 
— 4 01 $1. 00 Paper, 


One 


II. 
0 
A new 2 of ‘‘Ie Life 


h Lio 
III. PROPERTY AND PROGRESS, 


in Great Britain. with, special 
ence to the Land 4 and with a very 
full consideration of the neo! eories of Henry 
George. 12mo. Cloth, $1 00 


aa „ Putnam’s New Catalogue sent on applica- 
on. 


MOST DE SIRABLE EDITIONS. 


Large Print an and La and Large Plates. 


MISS ALHXANDER’S NEW WORK 
(AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF IDA.) 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Tork, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


ROADSIDE SONGS of TUSCANY, 


THE STORY OF LUCIA. 
With two full 8vo page illustrations. 
— Paper. 


</ROUND THE WORLD. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
SERMONS T0 THE SPIRITUAL MAN. a, 


Professor W. G. T. SHEpp, D. D., author of — 


„ Sermons to the Natural Man,” eto. 1 vol. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50. 

Dr. Shedd’s Sermons to the Spiritual Man are 
characteristically clear, vigorous, and —— 
in style, 1 with some of the great reli 
questions from his well-known conserv — 
standpoint. „Arne Christian Union. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE. By Col. J. F. Maurice. 2 vols., 


$5. 


** One of the most — — of recent ban th 


raphles. lsunday-School Ti 


DR. BUSCH’S NEW BOOK ON BIS. | 3 
MARCK. 


OUR CHANCELLOR : SKETCHES FOR A 


Historical Picture. By Moritz Busch. 1 vol. 
8vo. $2.50. 


Both this book and Dr. Busch's Bismarck in 
the Franco-German War have the 2 of 

oollections of instantaneous photographs. Our 
Chancellor“ is not, like the former — the 
study of a speclal episode, but shows the man 
under all aspects. Here is what meg wend did at 
nearly every crisis ; traits and habi 
throughout his life are described with cach 
as to amount to portraitu 


5 REISSUE IN A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FORM. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


Edited by Parmar ScHarr, D. D. Price re- 
duced from $5 to $3 per volume. GENESIS. 
MATTHEW... Already published, JOHN and 
ISAIAH. 


OUT OF TOWN PLACES, .. Relsiue of 


By Donatp G. MrroggLI. 1 vol. 12mo. With 
new Illustrative Designs by E. C. GaRD NIX. 
$1.25. 


Its alm is to stimulate those who live in the 
country, or who love the country, toa fuller and 
wider range of thinking about the means of 
making their homes enjoyable, rather than to 
lay down any definite rules by which this may 
be accomplished ; and I have especially sought 
to excite the ambition of those holders of hum- 
ble estates who believe that — can be done 
inthe way of adornment of coun roperty 
except under the eye of accomplished garden- 
ers,’’—[Extract from the Pret the Preface 


THE LADY, OR THE TIGER ? 


1 vol. 12mo. 81. 


No magazine story fora ve 

ven rise to such an animated discussion as Mr. 

tockton's enigmatical situation, The Lady, 
or the Tiger?“ His Wife’s Deceased Sister” 5 
„The Transferred Ghost,“ That Same Old 
Coon,“ Mr. Tollman,”’ The Trainin * Par- 
ents, and the other stories which p this 
collection are equally remarkable for helt nov- 
‘elty, surprise of plot, and cle and cleverness. 


By FRANK 
STOCKTON. 


long time has 


By ANDREW Car- 
NEGI£E. 1 volume. 

Small 4to. $2.50. 

Mr. Carnegie's American Four-in-Hand in 
Great Britain’ was one of the most popu 
books of the season. His new volume, having a 
wider a has also a more comprehensive in- 
pecial value attaches to this narra- 
tive, in ones he writes so much from the indus- 
trial and political — of view, thus giving his 
readers the benefit of his wide > knowindee and 
practical information. 

„%% These books are forsale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, post free, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


„The Continent for June. 
JUST OUT. 
TOO TRUE THE CONTINENT’S 


markable an 
stories con buted b 2 LH Be 


RoE, SARAH 
Cookx, and others, 8 
NENT may enter the competition. Two stories in 
this series a ‘cya by 5 June number: 

e Was Never Known to 
Guesses = 2 rs are now in 
i — — specimen copy, with terms for 


peti 
D OF FOLECAT HOLLOW. A 
ak tains, 


thrillin story of lifei un 
OnE HODUE. With 20 20 illustrations by A. B. 


THY ARTS OF, 


the ill tions Ww 
tracted much attentio 
YE PA ER 


. THE SEASONS OUT OF * A 
—.— N in verse and picture, by ALFRED 


POETRY “IN PROS — Dinner: 
charming story by PORTER. 

interest 

and Eco- 


A. W, FOUBGEE on various to 
mportance—Li terary, P 
—— 


The usual wamber of short —— illustrated 
— ics ether Hazy other “attractiona 
with interesting number. 


128 128 PAGES NEARLY 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For sale by all dealers, or matled on receipt 4 


THE od Clinton Place, I. 1. 


— 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
A ROMAN SINGER. 


| A Novel. By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of 


Mr. Isaacs,” Dr. Claudius.“ and 

ward. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

“Of all Mr. Crawford’s works the most interest 
and man 


oss, vives, and vivid 

rtrayal of — gy the best work and the - 

eee ancy Mr. Crawford has yet reach 
Journal. 


GOVERN MENT REVEN UE. 


Especially the American System: An Argument 

for Industrial Freedom against the Fallacies of 

Free Trade. By ELLIISs H. Roserts. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.50. 


For four years Mr. Roberts was a member of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in Congress, and 
studied the whole subject of Governsenth Revenue 
hly. It is bel — that his treatment of it 

80 I 80 able, and so fair-minded 

that it will not a form a very important aid to 

the Tariff question as now presented 

for gart but will bea stand 
— — he subjec 

An important to economic science. 
The ar ent in favor of 8 has not been 
presen inad tic way, as a logical and nec- 
essary deduction m ingenious theories assumed 
by book-writers to be of eee a the actual The 
conclusions been based actual expe- 
rience of nations, and especial of the American 
people.“ [New York Tribune 

“A series of admirably co — and convinein 
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the SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


This book is remarkable for the musical 
care with which it is prepared. There is 
no slovenly counterpoint in it. It is said 
of Beethoven that, after hearing a certain 
violoncel! ist, his ideas of the possibilities 
of the bass were enlarged. Certainly the 
Sunday-school musicians will find a like 
charm in this book, for the bass is devel- 
oped in so admirable a fashion that 
it often becomes a melody in itself. As 
almost all Sunday-school singing consists 
of soprano and bass, it is proper that 
much should be made of the latter, 
rather than to allow agreeable variety to 
slumber in an unused tenor. Ninety 
Music Composers are represented in its 
pages, among them Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Spohr, Oberthur, Rossini, Flo- 
tow, Barnby, Chopin, Schumann, Bee- 
thoven, and Arthur Sullivan; and it con- 
tains the work of one hundred and fifty 
writers of hymns, A simple arrange- 
ment of a beautiful composition of Ros- 
sini’s or Beethoven’s is as easily learned by 
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(price, $1), address the Publishers, 
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Is unusuall bright and interesting, contain- 
ing the Diary of an American Girl 
in Cairo“ during the war in Egypt in 1882: 
a thrilling narrative of revolt and massacre 
by the Arabs. The Red Silk Hand- 
kerchief,”’ a love-story, by H. C. Bunner. 
„Sailors“ — Harbor,“ an illustrated 
sketch, full of sailors’ yarns and anecdotes 
of disabled tars. American Wild Ant- 
mals in Art,’’ by Julian Hawthorne, with 
illustrations. “A French-American 
Sea-Port,’’ by 8. G. W. Benjamin, fully 
illustrated by Burns: a description of a pict- 
uresque French city, on an island oft the 
coast of Newfoundland. 

The Serials include the conclusion of 
„An Average Man,” the middle part of 
„Lady Barberina,“ by Henry James, and 
the seventh installment of “ Dr . Sevier,” 
by G. Cable. 

The’ Timel Articles are: What is 

a Liberal ucation ?” by President 
Eliot, of Harvard. Commerce in the 
Colonies,” by Edward Eggleston, Mus- 
trated with numerous engravings of old coins, 
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Use and Abuse of Parties,“ by Wasbing- 
ton Gladden. 

Poems are by H. H., Emma Lazarus, 
R. W. Gilder, and others. 

Topics of the Time and Open Let- 
ters discuss: The Cincinnati Riot, Our Mili- 
tia, Musicin the Churches, The Temperance 
Question, ete., etc. Other features are a full- 
page original ’ engraving by Kin ngsley, a full- 
page illustration and verses, by Kenyon Cox. 
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THE EVENING LAMP. 


A CONVERSATION WITH RUSKIN. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette” gives a very interesting 
2 conversation: which one of its correspondents had 
with Mr. Ruskin at his home. To be familiar with a 
greut man through his books always creates a desire to 
know of his surroundings, and of his opinion of every- 
day affairs. Mr. Ruskin treats with utter contempt the 
political questions affecting Egypt and England at pres- 
ent, and it is with feelings of regret that we read his 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone. His judgment of Mr. Glad- 


stone can only be accounted for because he considers 


the work to which Mr. Gladstone is devoting his mag- 
nificent abilities useless. His views of the Duke of 
Albany will be particularly interesting at this time. 
After reading the entire conversation one comes to the 
conclusion that self-control is not the strongest attribute 
of Mr. Ruskin’s character. 


Three miles away from the village of Coniston, and on 
the opposite side of the lake, lies Brantwood, the home 
of Professor Ruskin; a large, beautiful, rambling house 
with spacious rooms and low ceilings, commanding a view 
which is certainly unsurpassed in England for picturesque- 
ness and poetic beauty. Down the grassy slopes and across 
the placid, mirror-like lake the spectator looks up at the Old 
Man of Coniston, rising majestically from among the lesser 
hills which form the middle distance. The village lies away 
to the right on the opposite shore ; to the left no habitation 
interrupts the view for four miles and more, save the ivy- 
grown Coniston Hall. On such a picture, rich with ever- 
varying color, fascinating and peaceful, the great art critic 
loves to gaze throughout the summer twenty times a day. 
Mr. Ruskin was walking in the extensive grounds adjoining 
the house when I arrived, and, pending the announcement 
of my visit, I was shown into the drawing-room to await 
hiscoming. Dwarf and other bookcases stood against the 
walls, which, moreover, were adorned with beautiful exam- 
ples of Prout, D. G. Rossetti, and others, as well as Mr. 
Ruskin’s well-known drawing of the interior of St. Mark’s 
at Venice, one of his most important efforts. Cases of 
shells, of infinite variety, and of minerals revealed another 
and less generally known phase of Mr. Ruskin’s taste, anda 
volume of Art in England’’—his last series of Oxford 
lectures—lay upon the table. I was still examining the 
handsome bindings upon the shelves (for the Professor de- 
lights in worthy examples of the bookbinder’s art), when 
the door opened and he entered the room. With his usual 
genial smile and engaging manner he said, I am very glad 
to see you; I wish you hadn’t come to-day, though.“ Iwas 
preparing to offer apologies when he continued, It was 
beautifully bright and clear yesterday, and the view was 
perfect. To-day it is very black, and you can see nothing. 
But come with me into the library; we can talk better there, 
and see better, too, if the sun will only shine.“ And he 
preceded me into a chamber which was enriched by even a 
greater profasion of works of art than the one I had just 
left. Numerous exquisite water colors of Turner hung 
around the room, a marvelous example of Lucca della Rob- 
bia’s faience (“ fashioned by the master’s own hand, and 
absolutely perfect, Mr. Ruskin said) decorated the chim- 
ney-piece, bonkcases and drawers full of minerals lined the 
room, and beautiful books were scattered about in artistic 
confusion. 

„Well,“ said my host pleasantly, as he settled himself 
comfortably in his easy chair and fixed his deep blue eyes 
upon me, what can I tell you or the editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette“ that the public would like to hear? For you 
know I have no opinions upon politics or public matters just 
now—for I don’t know what is going on anywhere; espe- 
cially I know nothing about Egypt, General Gordon, Ireland, 
or London lodgings. You see I'm very busy just now, and 
when I’m busy I daren’t look at the newspapers, nor even 
open my letters, until my work is finished, or I should not 
be able to keep my mind upon it. So it always happens 
that after the work upon which I am engaged is completed 
Ihave a huge, confused mass of correspondence to wade 
through. And what care J for Egypt?’’ I ventured to re- 
mark that it was about what he did care for that I wanted 
to hear his views. Stay,“ he said, there is one political 
opinion I do entertain just now, and that is that Mr. Glad- 
stone is an old wind-bag. When he makes what is called 
‘a great speech,’ in nine cases out of ten he uses his splen- 
did gifts of oratory, not for the elucidation of his subject, 
but for its vaporization in a cloud of words.“ 

An allusion of mine to the recent death of the Duke of 
Albany led Mr. Ruskin to remark: I had the deepest re- 
gard and respect for what I would call his genius, rather 
than his intellect. He was entirely graceful and kind in 
every thoughtand deed. There was no mystery about him— 


he was perfectly frank and easy with every one. At Oxford 


I thought he desired to take all the advantage that was 
possible from the university course, but I also thought that 
the conditions of his life there were rather a courteous com- 
pliance with the duties of his position than an earnest and 
intense application, whether the subject was art or Greek. 
I do certainly think that within these limits he learned every 
day of his life as much as was possible for him to learn, 
whether from the university or from the surrounding ele. 
ments or elsewhere. He had noextraordinary taste for art, 


although all his sisters are ‘artistic; his special gift was 


musical. No, continued Mr. Ruskin, gravely and with 


evident meaning, no, I did not goto the funeral. It is ten 
years or more since I went to one, and though there are 
several whom I love very dearly, I doubt very much if I 
should see them to the grave were they to die before me, 
No; 1 shall go to no more funerals till I go to my 
own.” 


Mr. Ruskin then kindly insisted on showing me the lions“ 
of Brantwood. He went to one of the cases and pulled out 
a drawer containing blocks of stone in which were large 
masses of dark-blue opal. There! never before, I believe, 
have such gigantic pieces of opal been seen, and certainly 
not possessing that beautiful dark-blue color. Oh, yes, I’m 
very strong in stones; my collection of agates is the finest 
in the kingdom, and I am at present assisting the British 
Museum in this department. The diamond I am at present 
exhibiting at the Museum is unique in crystallization on 
that scale—I wave a thousand pounds for it. But look— 
look at these books.“ The volumes to which he pointed 
were the original manuscripts of several of Scott’s novels. 
“I think,’’ he said, taking down one of them, that the 
most precious of all is this. It is Woodstock.“ Scott was 
writing this book when the news of his ruin came upon him. 
Do you see the beautiful handwriting? Now look, as I turn 
towards the end. Is the writing one jot less beautiful? Or 
are there more erasures than before? That shows how a 
man can, and should, bear adversity. Now let me show you 
these beautifully engrossed manuscripts of the tenth, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. I know of no stronger proof of 
the healthy condition of the Church at that time than the 
evidence of these books, when they used to write their 
psalm-books so beautifully, and play with their initial let- 
ters so artistically. Yes, the faces in all such manuscripts 
are very badly drawn, but that is because the illuminators 
were rather sculptors than artists—in our sense of the 
term.“ 

This reference to art encouraged me to ask what he 
thought of art in England at the present day. Mr. Ruskin 
shook his head mournfully. ‘‘I have only stopped grum- 
bling because I find that grumbling is of no use. Besides, 
I am afraid of an action for libel—as in the case you know 
of—if I open my mouth; and if J] cannot say what I choose 
about people I do not look at them. I may briefly say that 
I believe that all the genius of modern artists is directed to 
tastes that are in vicious states of wealth in cities, and that 
on the whole they are in the service of a luxurious class who 
must be amused, or worse than amused. I think there is 
twenty times more effort than there used to be, far greater 
skill, but far less pleasure in the exercise of it in the artists 
themselves. I may say that my chief feeling is that things 
are going powerfully to the bad, but that there may be some- 
thing, no one knows how or when, which may start up and 
check it. Look at those drawings of Turner—there is noth- 
ing wrong in them; but in every exhibition there is some- 
thing wrong; the pictures are either too sketchy or too fin- 
ished ; there is something wrong with the man—up to the 
very highest.“ Are you satisfied with the result of your 
teachings ?’’ ‘‘ Certainly not ! not in the least; I have made 
people go wrong in a hundred ways, and they have done 
nothing at all. I am not, he went on, rather bitterly, ‘‘an 
art teacher ; they have picked up a few things from me, but 
I find I have been talking too much and doing too little, and 
so have been unable to form a school; and people have not 
been able to carry out what I say, because they do not un- 
derstand it.“ 

„Ves. I give far more care to my lectures than to my 
books. They are or the most part written most carefully, 
though I sometimes introduce matter extemporaneously in 
the delivery of them. I have taken more pains with the 
Oxford lectures than with anything else I have ever done, 
and I must say that I am immensely disappointed at their 
not being more constantly quoted and read; and this ap- 
plies not only to the last series of my Oxford lectures, but to 
them all. What have I ever done better than this?“ As he 
spoke, Mr. Ruskin took down a volume of his Aratra Pen- 
telici,“ and read the concluding passages of one of the lect- 
ures in his own powerful and impressive manner. There, 
he said, closing the book, I have never written more closely 
than that, and they will recognize this one of these days. 
And I may tell you a piece of news: if I am spared another 
six years I shall have a school of my own. Turner liked the 
Royal Academy, and he was not often wrong. Its members 
have always been very kind to me, and I belleve to every- 
body else. But its fault is that it is not an Academy:“ it 


ples.’ 

At this moment the clouds, which had obscured the sun 
hitherto, rolled away. Now,” cried Mr. Ruskin, ( you 
will be able to see the full beauty of the view. Come and 
look at it from the dining-room ; it is finest from there.“) 
Then, turning from the window, he called my attention to 
several pictures that the room contained. ‘‘Do you see 
that picture inscribed‘ J. W. M. Turner, suA manu’? That 
is a portrait of himself when he was only sixteen. That isa 
grand Titian—that old Doge over there; and this picture, 
which recalls Sir Joshua’s ‘ Banished Lord, is a portrait of 
my father by N orthcote. I always rejoice to think that my 
father had the good sense and the good taste to have his 
portrait painted by so clever an artist. He was no mean 
draughtsman himself.“ As we passed back to the library, 
he continued: Prout, of whom you have seen several 
beautiful examples here, is one of the loves which always. 
remain fresh to me ; sometimes I tire. somewhat of Turner, 
but never of Prout. I wish1 could have drawn more my- 

self—not that I should have done anything great; but I 
could have made such beautiful records of things. It is one 
of the greatest chagrins of my life. 


I ventured to allude to the Ambleside Railway. ‘¢ When- 


Jever I think of it,“ said Mr. Ruskin warmly, “I get so’ 


angry that I begin to fear an attack of apoplexy. There is 
no hope for Ambleside; the place is sure to be ruined 
beyond all that people imagine. The reason I do not write 
to the London papers on the matter is because it merely 


fight in the House of Commons?’ It does not matter 
what anybody says if the damaging ‘party can pay ex- 
— There are perpetually people who are trying to get 


up railways in every direction, and as it now stands they 


longer, my chief pleasure is to go to the theater. 
you just now that I could always enjoy Prout; in the same 


sets an example of no style, and it teaches no princi- 


centers in the question, Have they money enough to 


unfortunately can find no other place to make money from. 
But it is no use attacking them; you might just as well seek 
mercy from the —e as expect them to listen to 
reason. 

Another favorite topic of Mr. Ruskin’s is the shortcom- 
ings of our men of science, On this he descanted with great 
vehemence. The majority of them, said he, have no 
soul for anything beyond dynamics, the laws of chemistry, 
and the like. They cannot appreciate the beauties of 
nature, and they regard the imaginative man—one who can 
feel the poetry of life—as a donkey regards his rider: as an 
objectionable person whom he must throw off if he possibly 
can. Such a man is Tyndall. The real scientific man is 
one who can embrace not only the laws that be, but who 
can feel to the full the beauty and truth of all that nature 
has to show, as the Creator made them. Such a man was 
Von Humboldt, such a man was Linnzeus, such a man was 
Sir Isaac Newton, As regards my opinion of Tyndall, I ad- 
mire his splendid courage—(I am a dreadful physical coward 
myself ; I enjoy my life too much ever to risk the losing of 
it)—and his schoolboy love of adventure ; he has a real and 
intense interest in the subjects which he takes up; naive to 
a degree—incurably so; but he has never felt himself to be 
a sinner against science in the least because of his all-over- 
whelming vanity. His conduct to James Forbes respecting 
the Glacier Theory was the outcome of the schoolboy feel- 
ing when he sees the Alps for the first time: ‘ Good gra- 
cious ! no one ever saw this before; and I can tell the world 
all about it as vo one ever did before!’ And here is this 
nuisance of a man who has told the world what is not true, 
and so, hoping with his whole soul that Forbes is wrong, 
and hoping and expecting that he is right, he does all he can 
to get Forbes out of the way, and to get people to believe in 
his theory. Why, he has set back the Glacier Theory 
twenty years and more! But before long people will find 
that this theory was all decided before this conceited, care- 
less schoolboy was born. And that is why I always attack 
him, and shall continue to do so until I die. The whole at- 
titude of the scientific world at present is: ‘We shall dis 
cover everything entirely afresh, no matter who discovered 
it before—especially James Forbes; we shall believe nothing 
that Forbes has said if we possibly can help it, and we will 
believe anything that he has not said if we possibly can ;’ 
and as he has said the exact truth in that matter, the 
result has been extremely unfortunate for science in gen- 
er al! 

„Can you tell me anything,“ I asked, changing the con- 

versation to less debatable ground, with respect to Lup- 
ton's failure to satisfy Turner in mezzotinting his Calais 
Pier’? You, no doubt, saw Mr. Lupton’s letter to the Pall 
Mall Gazette’ on the subject the other day?“ 
The truth,“ said Mr. Ruskin, “ is very difficult to get 
out of any expression of Turner, and I believe that he was 
very apt to be dissatisfied when he saw the color of his pict- 
ures in chiaro-oscuro. I know the facts of the case well; 
and I think that there was nothing that Lupton could not 
do. Assuredly Turner did not mean to imply that there 
was any incapacity in his engraver at all; but when color is 
altered to black-and-white it often happens that the relative 
size of the objects appears to be altered too.“ 

“‘ Now that Iam getting old,” said Mr. Ruskin, in reply 
to a question of mine, and can climb about the hills no 
I told 


way one of the only pleasures in my life entirely undimin- 
ished is to see a good actor and a good play. I was im- 
mensely pleased with ‘Claudian’ and Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
acting of it; indeed, I admired it so much that I went to 
see it three times from pure enjoyment of it, although, as = 
rule, I cannot sit out a tragic play. It is not only that it is 
the most beautifully mounted piece I ever saw, but it is 
that every feeling that is expressed in the play, and every 
law of morality that is taught in it, is entirely right. I call 
that charming little play, School,“ entirely immoral, be- 
cause the teaching of it is that a man should swagger 
about in knickerbockers, shoot a bull, and marry an heiress. 
As regards the literature of modern plays, 1 think that in 
come lies the language is often very precious and piquant— 
more so in French than in English pieces; but I know of no 
tragedy, French or English, whose language satisfies 
me. 79 

„The main work of my life,“ said Mr. Ruskin, and it 
will be continued to the end of it, is the ecclesiastical his- 


tory that our fathers have told us, and the natural history 


connected with my mineralogical collections. I am writing 
various catalogues in illustration of these collections, which 
Iam giving my best time and care to. Besides, I am still 
editing Miss Alexander's book. Look at her drawings,“ he 
went on, as he drew some of her illustrations from a cabi- 
net. ‘‘ Never before have I seen such perfect penmanship 
—to say nothing of her knowledge of the flowers she draws. 
Now, before you go, come up to my bedroom, and I will 
show you something worth seeing.“ He led the way up- 
stairs, pointing, as we went, to some of Turner’s sepia 
drawings which decorated the staircase. ‘‘ From this room 
you will get the finest view of allthe lake. But it was not 
for that I brought you up; look round at these master- 
pieces on the walls. There are twenty of Turner’s most 
highly finished water-colors, representing his whole career, 
from this one, when he was quite a boy, to that one, which 


he executed for me. There is not one of them which is not 


‘perfect in every respect. I am much exercised as to how I 
shall leave these beautiful drawings after death, so as to be 
of the greatest service to the public. As it row stands, in 
case of my sudden death they will go to Oxford, but I can- 
not quite make up my mind as to what is the best to do. 

Here you see what is probably the most beautiful painting 
of fruit that Hunt ever did, and it hangs among the Turners 
like a brooch. Yes, I hold this to be the finest collection of 
perfect Turner drawings in existence—with one exception, 

perhaps ; and the nation shall have it.’’ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The events recorded in this column last 
week, it seems, were but the precursors of 
more formidable ones. They were the more 
immediate occasions, but not the causes, 
of the panic which for a greater portion 
of the week has raged with more or less 
intensity with the banks and in the Stock 
Exchange. People will be very apt to 

liken this crisis to the one of 1873. The 
two, however, are quite radically differ- 
ent, both in the conditions and the causes, 
and must be different, we apprehend, in 
the final outcome. In 1873 the banks, 
previous to the panic, had expanded their 
loans to nearly $250,000,000 beyond their 
deposits. The commercial credits of the 
country were stretched to their fullest ten- 
sion, prices for all securities were high, 
and prices for all commodities, luxuries, 
necessities, and labor as well, were 
almost at the highest ever known; our 
currency was on an irredeemable paper 
basis; we were importing, every year, 
hundreds of millions of dollars more of 
foreign fabrics than we exported of prod- 
ucts, and paying the heavy difference in 
gold or Government bonds and other 
forms of indebtedness. The whole com- 
mercial and economic systems of the 
country were thus exposed, by our ex- 
travagance, to the penalties which viola- 
tion of financial and business principles 
always enforce. We were then the debtor 
nation to the world. But in the present 
crisis all the conditions named are re- 
versed. For three years prices of stocks 
and securities have been steadily drift- 
ing down ; prices of iron, cotton, corn, 
and wheat have steadily followed this 
declining tendency ; we are the credit 
nation of the world; the banks have to- 
day a deposit line equal to their loans— 
which is a sure sign of soundness and 
health. Now and then a bank or insti- 
tution is found overloaded, but as a rule 
there never was more persistent conserva- 
tion. We have in the country a gold 
reserve in coin of about $600,000,000 
against $275,000,000 at the time of re- 
sumption in 1879. The foreign markets 
are comparatively bare of American 
securities—either Government or corpo- 
rate—and the commercial community 
never was more prudent and foresighted 
in its disposition than it has been dur- 
ing the past year, and is now. Curtail- 
ment is and has been the order of the 
day. How different, then, the conditions 
of to-day are from those of 1878, any one 
can see. It is not a panic, then, from 
high prices that this week has witnessed, 
but, we believe, it is the last final 
spasm of a series of shocks which have, 
in greater or less force, followed each 
other for two or three years, and which 

have reached the bottom of nearly all 
the weakness of Wall Street, both with 
banks and bankers. In a sense it may 
be called a rich man’s panic. The great 
capitalists have this time had to bear 
the brunt, and, as we see, have had to 
yield in several instances to the pressure 
of the situation. They have, however, 
mostly trimmed their ships to the point 
that they now are able to take care 
of their properties, and to float safely 
over the shoals. There are only a 
few opportunities in a generation when 
men have given to them unmistakable 
chances for bargains. Every ten or fifteen 
years such chances recur ; the present is 
one of them. Good dividend - paying 
stocks and good bonds are in many in- 
stances offered on a basis of ten per cent. 
income per annum, and purchases made 
at this time, we believe, will pay grea 
profits within the year. : 

The suspensions of the week consist of 
one city bank, which resumed the next 
day, and of about a dozen bankers and 
brokers, a number of whom are confident 
of resuming at an early date. Among the 
larger suspensions of firms may be named 
that of Fisk & Hatch, so well known, 
and also of Hatch & Foote. The former 
firm have had a wide reputation as Gov- 
ernment brokers during the war, and 


since ; other firms, not named, were 


lowest figures. The markets, however, 


more exclusively stock brokers... The 


failures; on the whole, while misfortunes, | 
promise not to be bad ones; the Stock Ex- 


change members, as a rule, are not and 
have not been loaded with stocks to any 
great degree ; the exceptions are those 
brokers who are carrying stock for large 
investors, who have failed torespond to the 
rapid declines. The atmosphere is clear- 
ing, and prices have recovered in some in- 
stances from three to five per cent. from the 


are under pressure of an exceedingly ac- 
tive money market, money having loaned 
at times during the week for as high as 
three per cent. per diem-; the utter dis- 
trust prevailing during the days of the 
panic having caused the withdrawal of 


funds from the New York institutions 
from all parts of the country. On the 
other saat the foreign markets have com- 
menced buying our securities in large 
blocks, and preparations are being made 
in the London money market, it is said, 
for gold shipments this way. Our banks 
also, on Wednesday, adopted the same 
methods for mutual protection that were 
so useful in 1873. They commenced is- 
suing Clearing-House certificates on the 
deposit of good collateral securities with 
ihe Clearing-House by the different banks, 
these certificates to serve as funds for the 
settlement of the daily clearance balances, 
thus acting as a currency between banks. 


On the basis of this action a process of ex- 


pansion to meet and bridge over the ana 
ency caused by frightened depositors is 
mprovised, and will serve not only us re- 
lief to the banks, but also to the bankers 
and brokers dependent on them, until the 
outflow or lock-up of withdrawn deposits 
shall have spent its force, and the funds 
drift back into the regular channels of cir- 
culation. This will not be long ; while the 
high rates, in the meantime, will tempt 
idle funds from other sections of the coun- 
try here either for loaning or to purchase 
cheap stocks and bonds. We apprehend 
that we shall soon have money very plen- 
tiful and stocks very scarce. 
The bank statement for the week is rad- 
ically changedin most items, as will be 
seen, from a week ago: 


Loans, decrease.... $6,784,300 
Specie, decrease 2,527,600 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 1,956,200 
Deposits, decrease............... 12.921. 500 
Reserve, decrease 1,328,495 


Leaving the banks with a surplus reserve 
of about $3,000,000. Money closes at six 
per cent. % 


Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


he 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be weenie remembered that the 
Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 

o and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 

referred by all well posted travelers when pass- 
g to or from 


CALIFORNIA COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
Re line between. 


Chicago and St. Paul ? Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard ( n Bay), Wis) Winona 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar pids, 8 

Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 


Io port n, Rockford, Illinois, are 
1 val stations on its lines. 


am 

Among u few numerous points of su 
riority onic ed 65 of this road — 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that 


um an 
art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
and eleganoe ; its PALACE DRAWING 
CARS, which are unsurpassed 
widely celebrated 


by any; and its 


the like of which are not run by an er 
anywhere. In short, it is assorted Pat it 18 THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest N. North 
resorts and no unting an fiehing — 
are accessible by the various branches of this 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 

has over four hundred. Reer conductors 

constantly preteen for its millions of patrons. 
agent for 8 this route 


Ask 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. ng ticket 
sell them. It costs to travel on 


rou acco 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 
iptive circulars and summer 
r information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to tus 
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Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., | 


——MANUFACTURERS o 


WRITING, WRAPPING AND TOILET PAPERS. | 


It is well known that the use for Toilet Purposes of Printed Paper, or that con- 
taining injurious Chemicals incident to the ordinary process of manufacture, is a 
direct cause of Hemorrhoids. Physicians warn their patients of its dangerous 
character, and the fact that the disease often disappears with the adoption of.a paper 
free from these dangerous elements is proof of the soundness of their advice. 

Large expenditure for special machinery and in costly experiments, has ena- 
bled this Company to produce an articleentirely free from any deleterious substance. 

: Orders from ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD and endorsements, not only with respect 
to QUALITY but as regards ECONOMY, CONVENIENCE and NEATNESS warrant the 


= claim of superiority. 


Roll first made by us. 


A. P. W. Pa 


civilized world. ‘The 


principal towns in Europe. 


— 


Retail 


VA MENTION THIS PAPER. 


There is entire freedom from litter and waste and the Division INTO SHEETS BY 
PERFORATIONS SECURES AN ECONOMY in use UNATTAINABLE in the UNPERFORATED 


A characteristic of this paper commending it especial! 
Un impure air from stoppage of soil pipes a ains, with accompanying Puysicrans 
BIL IS, is unknown where 


READ THIS FROM MEDICAL RECORD. 


A eo better evidence can be offered that the Toilet Paper manufacturedl by the 

— »» of Albany, N. V., supplies a demand (long asserted by 

medical men) for an article absolutely free from any ini urions chemicals than the fact 
of their constantly increasing business. 
European demand has 
manufactory is now operated in London, agencies having been established in all the 
We were among the first to make a trial of the paper 
and confidently recommend it as all that is claimed. | 


Bh Druggists, Stationers and many Grocers now have it in stock. Where it cannes be 
: ‘procured from a dealer, we will forward to any part of the U. S., all charges prepaid, 


KE L FIXTURE 
Ne tooo: 0 Cts] 


On receipt of Stamps, postal order or note for that amount. The attention of the 
11 rade is directed to the unusual .nducements offered for trial orders, in 
Am. Druggist and Druggists Circular. Address, | 


A. P. W. PAPER co., Albany, N. V. N 
* * 


to residents of Towns 
oss of Health due to 


this paper is used. 


Their paper is shipped to all parts of the 
come so large that an extensive 


INVESTORS 


Law CE, KANSAS, 
eal Estate 
4 tisfaction 
AR For reliability, consult Third 
at. N. V. Ofty, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan 
ecurity large. interest rom y pai 
8 ‘ A e ns. 4 
* } Auditor & & 


would coufer with the 
WESTHEN FARM MORTGAGE co., 


in cent. 
Land Loans "ant intereel 
uaranty on capital of fer to 
y commercial —— Send for Texas 
an Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 


3 ATENT FERE INDEX 
NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS| 


GEN'L PASS AGENT, C. & W. 


OHICAGO, ILL. 


The vocabulary contains 3 
— are ſound in any other American 
The Daabridged is now su 


GUARANTEED THE = 


BEST & CHEAPEST 7 ROWER 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


> —— 


Get the Standard. 
Webster has 118,000 Words, 
3000 — th s, anda New 
Bi phical Dictio ° 

THE Standard in Gov't Printin ce. 
32, copies in Public Schools. 

Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
aid to make a Family — 
Best hel for 8 ’ 
TEAC RS and SCHOOLS. 
000 more words 

Dictionary. 


lied, at a small ad- 
ENISON'S 


al cost, with 
as been made in a hundred years.” 
MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


"XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWERS, 


IN THE 


uced, rates can be 1 a this G 
rough Line, to all the Health and Pleasure 
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THLE LINE SELECTED BY TR v. 8. GOV'T 
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ff. 


GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM: 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha a 


or via Kansas Ci — 

a and Atchison to Denver, con- 

necting i nio Bepo dehisen, 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 

and all points in the Far West. shortest Lineto 

KANSAS CITY, | 

And all points in the South- Wet. 
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Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets ut 
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Yosemite, 
ITY OF MEXICC, 
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FASHIONS IN CARPETING. 

At this season of the year it is a natural 
desire to replenish the household and to em- 
bellish some special room with a new carpet. 
Perhaps there is no shopping which requires 
more of the grace of patience than this same 
selection of a carpet; and, because it is a 
matter of importance, it is well to think 
about it a little beforehand. The shape, 
size, and purpose of the room, the general 
furnishings, the arrangement of light, the 


quality and price, must one and all be con-, 
sidered, and then, when one’s mind is made} 


up, find out what fashion has to say on the 
subject. Recent importations of the reliable 
carpet house of John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
of Boston, show a marked change in style 
from those of last year. Their tone is much 
gayer and brighter. A reaction has appar- 
ently begun; for even the Morris designs, 
ssthetic as they are, still are brightly delicate 
in color and really cheerful in some of their 
quaint combinations. Among the choicest 
carpetings shown by this firm, English Brus- 
sels remains the favorite with conservative 
buyers; but the Lowell and Bigelow manu- 
facthrers follow so close it must be an ex- 
pert to discern any difference save in price. 
Indeed, the American fabrics are now con- 
sidered absolutely perfect. Durable in text- 
ure and solid in coior, they prove the very 
best of investments. No home is considered 
wholly finished without a Woodstock carpet, 
the most tasteful substitute for Brussels or 
Persian stuffs that this firm has ever placed 
before the public. With characteristic en- 
terprise, John H. Pray, Sons & Co. monopo- 
lize the sale in this country of this noted 
manufacture; and whoever desires one of 
these lovely squares for sitting-room or par- 
lor must go to them. The Morris patterns 
are truly artistic; and the new colors, in- 
cluding not only shades of gray and terra 
cotta, but clover, pink, and a heavenly blue, 

with delicate sage green, brown, and prim- 
rose, and other combinations as odd and 


charming as though they had just grown up | leon; of Joan of Are 


in an English garden. Their popularity is 
so great that the firm have introduced a 
cheaper kind of carpeting, called Kensington 
Art Ingrain, that copies some of these dainty 
Morris designs, and faithfully reproduces in 
simple little patterns the tasteful colors of 
the handsomer goods. These styles are in- 
tended for bedrooms and summer residences 
where inexpensive carpets are required. 
Much taste and judgment have been exer- 


ome by this firm in the selection of = 

but 1 — ol 
please who have n urse of & 

Fortunatus at their command. 8 


THE “IDEAL” FOUNTAIN PEN 
Advertised on this page has been in use in 
this office for some time, and we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend it as being very simple, 
complete, and satisfactory ; and if there are 
better fountain pens on the market it has not 


been.our fortune to have seen them. The be 


manufacturers offer to refund the money to 
urchaser if the pen is not found satis- 
ory after thirty days’ trial. 


For economy and comfort, every spring, 
wé use Hood’s Sarsaparilla,’’ writes an intel- 
ligent Buffalo, N. Y., lady. 100 Doses One 

Dollar: 


TO INVALIDS. 

None but those who have lost the use of 
their limbs or from some other ceuse are un- 
able to move t know what a depriva- 
tion this is. And we feel that we are doing 
but a matter of justice to such unfortunate 
ones and their friends by calling their at- 
tention to the Invalid Rolling Chair made by 
the Folding Chair Company, New Haven, 
Conn. For nearly twenty years this com- 
pany has been engaged in perfecting these 
articles of comfort to the invalid, and has 
obtained an enivable reputation, world-wide 
in its extent. By the use of this chair the 
invalid is enable to assume any position and 
propel himself from place to place at 
pleasure. A pamphlet giving full descrip- 
tion and prices is sent free to any address. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs 
and Colds, use the popular remedy, Madame 
Porter's Cough Balsam, the cheapest and one 
of the best medicines sold. Its virtues have 
been tested by thousands for many years in 
the treatment of all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs, and it is confidently offered as a 
reliever of those diseases. Price 25, 50, and 
75 cents per bottle. 


GUIZOT’S 


HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to 1848. 
Eight volumes, small octavo, large type, over 
400 fine illustrations. Price reduced from 
nearly $50 to only ¢ 6.00 per set, 75 cents 
per volume. Volume I. now ready ; others 
at intervals of ten days. Sample volume sent 
postpaid, with privilege to return, 65 cents. 


This is the only complete American edition of 
ificent work, which is known as the best 
istory of France. The costof importation 
and only other American edition (which 
is incomplete, covering only five of the ei 
iven, and not includi 


this — 
$36.00, 


edition is u udes t 
ts convenience of 
a — shelves, is to — other 


Gulzot tis one of the most brilliant writers whose 


pen has ever 32 the events of history. His 
fairly glow with eloquent fire. One thrills, 
as he reads, and follows on, eafter page, as he 
would an entrancing romance of Scott or Dickens. 
And what more inviting subject could be chosen for 
such a writer than the history of ce ?—France 
the home of Chevalier Bayard, and the g reat Napo- 
0 „and Lafayette ; why e Hu 
Ota, and the execrable mons St. Bart — 
mew’s Day; of Voltaire, and Bossuet ; of Fenelon, 
Racine, end St. Pierre. 
And, probably, never was historical work more 


fry fret au and was 
announcement Wat was, 2 
u 


or omit, that I was ied 95 99725 
tem ion to include more t 


“Accordingly, in keeping with the brilliant text 


give, in ths ed 1 — undertaken to 
eve, — edition, th e han estand best 
n issued — m my presses 


with real pride and unquestioned confi: 
Hence that my patrons will approve. 


Books.—84- catalogue free. Books for ex- 
amination re payment on evidence of 
faith. NOT — by too 

By 20 per cent. ext 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 15 
P. O. Box 1227. 393 Pearl St., New York. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED — 


— CO., Conn 


L. E. Waterman, 


Fountain 
Pen 


Waterman’s 
„Ideal“ 


1. Shipman’ 8 Sons. 


in 80 days from ‘date of 
purchase, or the money will be 
réfunded. It is clean, always ready, 


and with one Ailing will: write continn. 
ously from 10 to 25° hours according to size . 
ot holder. It is aimple in construction, and is war- 

ranted not to get out of order. 
44 It is the best fountain pen I ever used. Price, with one of 
| the best maker’s No. 5 gold pen, $4.00. Tour favorite pen oan be 
fitted. Send for illustrated circular containing testimonals and aT 


The’ universal niversal testimony is 


list. Refer to this paper for merit of pen or our pep rama 0 


THE IDEAL PEN GO. 


L. E. Manager... 


10 — 


endars sent free by J, R. I. 


in oles —.— 
— ~ Address 
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te 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


REMINGTON STANDARD THPE-WRITER, | 


EDUCATIONAL. 


— 


ACKWARD AND INVALID pears. The 
experien 


n, Lyme, Conn. 


teacher,» theca care and 
TEACHERS, 
provided for Families, eee, and Colleges. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & co., 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Ob bach s sexes 
at the 
lowest cost, on thful; no 


Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
ous infiu- 


Schoo] Property rented and sold. 
ences ; elective studies ; 127 ear. Cal- 
T. MARSH, Sec’y. 


OBERLIN or Music.—Under the Col- 
t-class instructors 


erlin. 


cr, Director, 


take charge of eight young girls for twelve weeks, 
beginning June 16th. Chief object, health, Freedom 
of dairy, excellent cook, generous table. Early 
hours, maximum of time out of doors. Oral teach- 


ing, gam 
217 East Eleventh Street. New York City. 


References and Editor of The 
Christian Union. 


600,000 POULUMES Choice} 
preparatory courses and courses of Music and Art: 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
hObservatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific 
collections, with every facility . for a complete 
liberal education. 


church Furniture. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 


HEALTH SCHOOL. 
FOR GIRLS. 


Two competent teachers have secured a „ nam 
farm (16 cows) in the Catskill Mountains, and will 


games, excursions, letter-writing, and plain- 
h d. Address “Teacher,” 


sewing. 


UMMER RECREATION and instruction. An 
experienced 


a few boys under his charge for the summer 


ASSAR COLLEGE. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 


8. L. n D., President. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


iW, Appin & ca 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue, BOSTON. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK ANDGOLD, 


J. & R. 
Carmine Bt-, New York. 


Place, West Eight» | 


8. 8. Banners, 


R. 


E Ils of Pure Sale and Tin for Oh 


A Farms, eto 
atalogue sent Free. | 
—— & 7077. ‘Cincinasti. G 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


14 


“MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known te the public since 
, urch. Chapel. Fire 


teacher (a graduate of Harvard i 
4 Medical College), residing on the Hudson, will take 


| Send for Hand-Book, ay seen, to | 


353 BROADWAY. 


Warne Bros. Celebrated Coraline 


Are the acknowledged atandard of Europe and 
America. The Coraline with which they are 
boned is superior to Whalebone both in durability 


and comf 
The Health and Nursi Corsets shown 
— c for ten yeara, 


above, have been before the 
; with constant Ba 

The Health Corset gives a * the best form 
ot any Corset ever made, and at the same time it is 
easy, flexible and very durable. 

The Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all very popular atyles, either 


of which is sure to give satisfaction. 


Price from $1 up. 


For SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERY WHERS 


—_— all imitations. Be eure our name 


WARNER BROS. 
NEW YORE. 


GOOD. 
SENSE 


175 Corset is the BEST 


also f 

Ferris’ Patent 
Corded Waists. 
“Raby,” for in. 
fants. 

“x? ” children. 


“xx,” 


misses. 
“XXX,” for young 
“XXXX,.” gu r- 


FERRIS. BROS., Mfrs. 
White St., New Tork. 


j 


Metsely & G., West Troy. N.Y. 


E. 65 Vest and in 


Sika 
— 


RESS RE FORM 


Union Undergarments. 


—— co 
ined, 


Pr 2.2 nal Support- 

— Bandages, der —— Suppo 
nitarv N a etc. Custom work prom — 
attended to. New illustrated catalogue sent free. 


5 MRS. A. FLETCHER. 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 


ae 
f confer a favor upon 


i THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT © 
Pianos have rapidly grown. in public estima- 
tien, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the nn 

‘SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. - 

The — musical authorities in att us. 
We the Chickering Piano. 

Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue... 


_CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREEROOMS: 
150 Finn Avenue, | 182 St. 
NEW YORK, 1 
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FACT,.AND_ RUMOR. 


of the Cincinnati Was held at Princeton, 

me Gerster sailed fol on 

2 Italian 8 er Vincenza Florio” at 
ten O' clock on. morning. 

— The s Faraday” began to lay | 
the new Bennett Macks 
Bay, Novia Scotia, on Wednesday. 

—It is saidthat King Alfonso, of Spain, | 
is showing signs of consumption. and has 
been 
for that disease. 

—In Washington recently a statue of 
Chief-Justice Marshall was unveiled, and 
at the ceremonies Justice Waite de- 
livered an add 

— One million dollars for the New 
Orleans Industrial and Cotton Exposi- 
“tion were appropriated by the House on 
Thursday of last week. 

—The aged Shaker, Dolly Saxton, of 
the Mount Lebanon Society of Shakers, is | “ 
dead.’ ‘She was born in New Lebanon 
May 6, 1776; and was therefore one hun- 
dred and eight years old. 

—Marie Van Zandt, the young Amer- 
ican singer who has been so great a 
favorite in Paris, has been appointed a 
seat singer by the King of Holland. 

is an honor rarely conferred. 
rs. Leland Stanford, wife of ex-Gov-| 
érnor Stanford, of San Francisco, whose 
only son, a boy between twelve and six- 
teen years of age, recently died, has pre- 
sented the kindergartens of that city with 
$5,000 in memory of her son. | 
„ British steamship IIlyrian,“ 
. Captain Fargher, from Liverpool for Bos- 
ton, went ashore on the night of May 15, 
near the Cape Clear lighthouse, on the: 
southern coast of Ireland. The steamer 
was wrecked completely, but all on board 
were saved. 


Ohio, on Friday of last week, during the 
progress of a game of ball, the grand stand, 
which was crowded with spectators, col- 
lapsed with a crash, and a scene of great 


but fifty people were severely injured, and 
is feared that some of them will die. 

Mr. John F. Slater, the founder of 
the well. known Slater tund for the educa- 

‘tion of the colored people uf ‘thé South, 
died at his home in Norwich, Conn., last 
week, at the age of sixty-eight. He was 
a son of one of the pioneer cotton manu- 
_ aeburers, of this, country, and amassed 
very great wealth, which, excepting one or 
two': bequests, is left entirely to his only 
son, Mr. William Slater. 

The new Vassar Hospital building at 
Poughkeepsie will soon be begun. The 
structure is to be large and substantial. 
The main building in the center will be 
the administrative branch of the institu- 
tion, having a wing on either side. The 
whole is the result of a munificent be- 
quest of the Vassar brothers, which also 
includes ample provision for the future 

maintenance of the hospital. 

Vienna has had another adie theater 
en though not so fatal with regard to bu- 
man life as that of a year or more 
The Stadt Theater was burned on May 16, 
the flre breaking out at five o clock in the 
afternoon, and burning till ten o’olock, by 
which hour the building and all the theat- 
rical properties were entirely destroyed. 
No lives were lost, but several men were 
E ee The fire is supposed to 

he work of incendiaries. 


Ae 8 4 precedent that no one of wo- 


4 will be able to resist fol 
It is 22 that during her last visit to 
2 Adeline Patti pieced a crazy 
quilt ” six feet square, composed entirely 
of bits of plush and velvet of which no 
two were alike in color, and not one larger 
than one of her hands. She took it home: 
to Wales with her, to line it with 
swan's down, and then give it away to be 
raffled for at a swell charity f 

Ehe famous Fifth Avenue of . New 
York City is at last doomed to the horse- 
car fiend, A company has been incor- 
porated which. to r a double 


—Thé triennial ‘meeting of ‘the Society 


cable, in Dover} 


placed under a course of: treatment | Bong 


An the base-ball park near Chillicothe, |! 


3 confusion followed. No one was killed, 


ge 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, Ca- 


_ this, and so send you the facts. 


track from the „Harlem River 
Fifth Avenue for its entire 

to Washington Square. The cap- 
tal stock is fixed at 6100, 000, ten per cent. 
of which has already been paid in. An- 
ot her company was incorporated at the 
sain time to traverse the length of Broad- 
way from Union Square;to Bowling Green, 


the capital stock being the same. 
INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM 
ASTONISHING CURE. | 
The followin case remarkable 
of the w ney, of 
at the result — attended its use; for when 


we ex er case and understood clear! 
her condition we did not ieee that we coul 
do anything for her, and frankly told her so. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 10th, 1882. 
“Drs. SragKET & Paten. Dear Sirs:—In 
April, 1881, I you in — to 4 
Treatment in In matory Rheumatism igh- 
teen years ago discovered rheumatism in the 
ends of my fingers; from that it gradually 
spread all over m body, in my feet in 
1870; and from t e to January, 1880, I 
grew worse and nearly all the 
ame, intense shooting prostrati ‘may 
when the settled my left 


iy ‘arm lost all vitali 
encased in ice, and ha 


to dresses to wear them. 

was in a terrible condition — NL 

fused all kinds of food for mont ths, 

on a lowdiet under advice of one 

a rkey aaid 


three times ng 
the Com night's rest 
me. 
a Aer oh feeling in my arm, 
but could not move any of it. During the 
second month I could Bd a decided improve- 
ment in my stomach and a litile motion of tie 
fingers. I then had*the misfortune to fall down a 
flight of staira, which threw me away back and 
injured my arm ug I resumed the Treat- 
— soon as I was able to come to the office 
August, notwithstanding the fall, 1 
found. 1 the use of the other arm, I could move 
the lame one d t an inch from the body, and 
could 2 the shoulder mh tly. In November 
I ] spots were 
mach was 


February, 1882, 70 
and was able to my a thing 
done in a long time, could button my dresses to the 
11 and found it necessary to take out the — 
one year from the time I be 


Mrs. M 
1848 Filbert ‘Street, 
„P. S. August Ist, 1882. Since the foregoing 
was written, the last vestiges of rheumatism 
which remained in my fingers have de EB 


Our“ Treatise on Compound Oxygen contain- 
ing a history of the ie discovers and Leer ry action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a 


tarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a 
wide range of chronic ce 21 be gen sent free 
DRS. STA 


Address, 


From Pole to Pole 


AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has demonstrated its 
power of cure for all diseases of the blood. 


The Harpooner’s Story. 
New Bedford, June J, 1888. 
DR. J. C. AYER & Co.—Twenty years ago I | 
was a —— in the North Pacific, when five 
others of crew and myself were laid up with 
scurvy. Our bodies were bloated, gums swollen 
und b coding. teeth loose, purple blotches all 
over us, and our breath seemed rotten. Take it 
by and large we were pretty badly off. All our 
lime-juice was accidentally destroyed, but the 
captain had a couple dozen bottles of AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA and gave us that. We recov 
ered on it quicker than I have ever sf n men 
about by — geurvy, 
and I've seen a good deal of it. Seeing no men- 
tion in your Almanac of your — — being 
good for scurvy, I thought you ought to w of 
Respectfully yours, Raxrx Y. Wineare. 
‘The Trooper’s Experience. . 
Masven, Basutoland (S. Africa,) March7; 1888. 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co.—Gentlemen: Ihave 
much pleasure to testify to the great value of 
ur Sarsaparilla. We have been stationed 
ere for over two years, Ba which time we 
had to live in ‘tents. under canvas for 
such a time brought on ~ + is called in this 
country “‘veldt-sores.’”’ I had those scores for 
some time. I was adviscd to take your Sarsa- 
—.— two which — wel 
“rn and I am now quite w 
truly, T. K. Bopzx, 
Trooper, Cape Mounted 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


y effective 


Is the any thoro 


the only medicine that eradicates the poisons 
Mercury, and Contagious 
from the 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Coy Lowell, Mass. 


notices of wante as will serve 
not able 1 pay for advertising, or who wish to al 
others who ure not able.) 


P. O. Box, 1497, New York City. 


half miles from West New Brighton. Price, $5 
per week. Board good fresh vegetables, miik · 
butter. and éggs. House four stories, with 
modern convenienges. Rooms large, finished 


spacious wooded lawn; pure cold spring water. 


mile. 


L. P. 8. r. Castleton Corners, Staten 
Island. N. Y 


Corners, Staten Island, N. V., two and one-half 
miles from West New Brighton, house with 
fifty-six acres land, barn, hennery, and entrance 
lodge ; 
land, and twenty‘two dcres woodland: situa- 
tion high and healthy. Main house, fifty feet 
| front, four stories high, large rooms; parlor 
floor finished in dark woods; seven marble 
mantles; hot and cold water. 
Land canbe divided. Apply to W. 


Everybody knows what that tired feeling” is. 
It afflicts the human family when the weather 
grows warm in the spring and early summer, just as 
Naturé, refreshed from her long winter’s rest, is 
preparing to display herself in new beauty and 
power, The contrast between the changing season 
and the condition of the body at this time makes 
one feel even more tired, despondent, and misera- 
ble, The refreshing, toning, and invigorating influ. 
ences for which the system appeals will be found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the reliable tonic and blood 
purifier. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla 

I could not sleep, and would get up in the morn- 
ing with hardly life enough to get out of bed. I had 
no appetite, and my face would break out with 
pimples. I bought a bottle of 1's Sarsaparilla, 
and soon began to sleep soundly ; could get up with- 
out that tired and languid feeling, and my appetite 
improved.”—R. A. SANDFORD, Kent, O. 

“Every spring I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
know nothing of that terrible languor so prevalent 
at that season of the year.”—Mrs. J. M. CaRTER, 
Boston. 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Hood’s Sarsa 


That Tired F eeling 


Makes the Weak Strong + 


“Ihave used Hood’s Sarsaparilla tor some. time 
and have derived benefit therefrom. It gives me an 
appetite and strengthens the whole system. I can 
cheerfully recommend it to all who need a regulator 
of the bowels, or a building up and strengthening 
medicine.” Josian W. Coon, President Cambridge 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

MR. J. V. A. Prouproor, of Chicago, says his little 
bey had a discharge from his ears, after scarlet 
fever. Hood’s Sarsaparilla greatly benefited him. 

The children need the aid of a reliable spring 
medicine as much as adults. The warm weather 
has upon them an equally depressing effect which 
slight vexations and hard study at school vate, 
making them nervous, cross, and fretful. ples 
or scrofulous humors are apt to to manifest them- 
selves, adding discomfort to depression. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has in thousands of cases proved a boon 
and blessing to suffering children, expelling all 
trace of scrofula from the blood; toning up the 
— 2 giving to the digestive organs healthy 


Sold by all $1 ; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


1 


— 


CATARRH: 


the. 
HEAD, of LUNGS! 
poe bg en at — No case 


F exclusively. At 
once, it commen 
to gain, and was soon 


pl and h h 
nd the child still 
— Such sti 
— ny as shows 
adi cavil its true value. - 
giste. In cans, four sizes, ret G2, 81.5 
and$1.75. WOOLRICH & CO., on every 1 
Send six — for pos and 
— x of 
whit will help all, of 
either 2 more money right 
thing else 
unes workers 


2 — ress Tnux & Co., Augusta, 


THE PILLOW | 
or Catarrh, 
‘onsumption. 
It applies Medical and Curative — to the mucous 
lining of the nose, throat, and lungs ALL NIGHT— 
eight hours out of the twenty-four—w t 
usual. e, com and pleasant. 
sleep nin it the same as an 3 Pillow. 
S Circular and Book of Testimonials 
PILLOW. -ANHALER Co., 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Kindly mention this paper when writing.] 


WANTS. 


. nin more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be ib. vrted in this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per ling. It ts the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free ony such 
who are 


Boarders in a private family at the seaside, 
House two minutes’ walk from the beach ; bath- 


houses and puvilion. Double piazzas on two 
sides. 


Silver Lakein the rear. Address Box 42, 
Point Pleasant, Ocean County, New Jersey. 


absolutely sure 
Maine. 


are Write 
Treatment For for clrcula 
2 ag niece of mine, | BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
years says pag Picture of it in first issue — — 
; e & SON, 681 W ngton 
= 
carth 
was take a LD MEDAL, ARIS, 1878. 
— — ry from — GO B F 
nsumptive "moth AKER 
er's — emaciated, 8 
and placed on Ridge’s 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur? 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowrost or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in in health. 


Sold by Grocers ev trocers everywhere, 


WHITING PAPER 


EAT’S 


oe 


way 


WANT! ED A WOMAR 


wey te in her 
ed. ALARY 
AY Bros.,14 


locality, middie cleaned 


An Amherst 84 graduate, with ‘successful K- | 


| perience in téaching, and intending to make it 


his profession, desires a position for next year; 
college preparatory school preferred. Address 


X P. 8., Box 066, Amherst. Mass. 


Country board wanted for wife, four children 
(aged respectively, two, three, five, and eight 
years), and nurse. Private family preferred, and 
near salt-water privileges. Address Henry, 


Wanted—Boarders on large farm, two and one- 


with natural wood. Location high and healthy; 


Public conveyance to within three-quarters of a 
References exchanged; "Address Mrs. 


— 


For sale to close an estate, at Castleton 


stone farmhouse with thirteen acres 


Terms low. 


12 — — - 


— — 


33 


AN ONLY DAUGHTER CURED OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


When death was nowy expected, all — 
dies having failed, and D 
imenting with the many of Caloutta. 
accidentally made a preparation which cured his 
in th child of Consump ption. His child is now 
is country, and enjoying the best of health. 
He has proved to the world that Consum K 
tlon can be pusitively and permancit) 
he Doctor now gives this recipe free, only ask - 


ing two 2-cent to ex . This 
Herb also cures Night Sweats, at Oe 
Stomach, and will ak up a fresh Cold 
twenty-four hours. Address Craddock & Co., 


A 
082 Race St., Philadelphia, naming this paper. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

* to the bone, and | | 
ad heard.and read of the Oxygen so long tha 
as — to try it if only to Let a little relief! | 

on April 8th. 1881,I began the Office Treut- | 
J 
i, 
| 
N | | 
mproving and my lung trouble less troubie- NI 
ome. By Christmas I could eat almost every- 
thing placed before me; I had little or no \\ 
and seldom vomited. My arm began to fill out, Wa : 
and the rheumatism, instead of being a ~ 
me occasionally, and I realize | 
V. BAKER & ＋ Rer. 
7 
lungs had improved wonderfully, my stomach I. TING UT UP IN NEAT BOXES 
was well, and my rheumatism back into my. un- RS W: ST Woo 
ers, where it started in 1864, eighteen years ago / . Yo: A N DA 8 
YARD 
— 
y and HEAVEN, pros 
ͤ———nnä— .⅛———ͤ. 'ê' 
— — — 
| 
— — 
— 
TayLOR: 
— 
1 
YORK 
* 2 
88 AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER 30 YEARS 
* 
y CONSTRU 
WA). FURNITURE, 
LARGEST.STOCK, TH: SELEC 
* 


